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[For Tae PACrrre. | genius only can give to marble. Were |The Republican Party and Temper- The report upon the unsani condi- W a letter). The school at Smyrna occupies: : * 
CONSECRATION. it not for the magic word ‘‘Margaret,’’ ance. tien of the Treen building ee a start- The om an 8 Boxrd a very old building, in the midst of a ' 
OF THE PACIFIC. beautiful garden. The work these ladies- 


liog document to the thousands of men 
and women who are obliged to spend 
seven hours a day or more within its 


chiselled beneath, one would not know 
in whose fame this marble sounded in si- 
lent yet thunder tones. In the near vi- 


I find the following in the New York 
Christian Union, which shadows fortha 
movement that must be made if the Re- 


are doing is telling for Christ. ‘‘Eight 
of our Greek girls united with the Church: 
last Sunday. It was a joyful occasion. 


75 


Father, I love thee; in my heart I cherish 


No hope so dear as this—that thou wilt President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 910 Sutter 


Street, San Francisco 


nourish . | 

it ne’ cinity is the New Orleans Female Orphan | publica ty desires to hold alarge| walls. Many thousands of dollars have,| ‘Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Coxz, 572 Twelfth St., | ** ; oy 

My grow cold.’ | Asylum, which Margaret founded. On| Sumber of ite heretofore ardent euppor. | from time to time, within the past dozen | Oakland, Cal. 
the forefront of that are the words: ers. I do not accept the third article of | years, been spent in attempts to improve eary St., San 4 

ne‘er thee is the poor man left. Thou wilt | the proposed platform, however. In my | the ventilation of the building. Thesub-| Mes. H. E. Jewett, Foreign Secretary and aroham writes from Adabazar, 
Y | be a helper By ener opinion, prohibition is the only effectual | ject has served for discussion among the “Column,” Hopkins Academy, 
eco i try,t and, Cal. on has ever lived in this c 

nomy and industry,the woman amassed | remedy tor the evil of liquor-selling, and | clerks of that great department the | J. H. Warren, 1526 Eddy 8t., San | foro some 


But that I may live ever, ever near thee, 
And be thy child. 


While youth’s glad paths I tread, and earth- 


wéek. Nothing new has been said, be- 
cause the same subject bas been discuss- 
ed every year since 1860. ‘There is no 


a fortune, which she gave to the orphan 
asylums of this city. Victor Hugo is 
borne to his grave in a pauper’s hearse, 


it can be as easily enforced as high li- 
cense. The latter is advocated as a means 
of restriction, but such restriction does 


Theological Seminary, Oakland, Home Sere. | the people have no idea of European 
taries. customs; so we must either eat Turkish 


——— | food, and have our work done in Turk-— 


Lure me to linger ’neath their fragrant bow- followed by the or of Paris, to whom | not restrict, as all experience proves. | reason to believe that the building is very | = ; ; snl 
ers, : he left 40,000 francs in his will and the | The only way is to sie out this evil, | trying to the health of its employes. Our April Meeting. ish style, or do it ourselves; enyger-der | 
Oh, be thou near me, making blest the hours | richer legacy of his life, works and in- | and we are rapidly advancing towards There are too many very healthy old ; no easy task, when we are busy in school 23 
Which here I spend! fluence. Margeret Haughery goes to | the point when the community will rise | clerks in that department to warrant the Though the proverbial April showers Bix hours of the day. We have eighty- ys. 
And, when life’s burdens and its cares op- | her grave followed by the orphans of | in its righteous indignation, and say, “It | conclusion that great fatality attends em- | fell the day before, our particular, special | six pupils. The people and neighbors 
press me, New Orleans, to whom she had left her | must go.’’ ployment in it. There are men who Wednesday proved just the day for aj are very curious to see us. We eat, a 
When weight of sin and want of faith dis- | entire fortune, without regard to religious ‘A movement has been for some time | have spent what constitutes a pretty long missionary meeting; also, just the day | drink and almost sleep in a crowd ; but : 
tress me, sect, who covered her pathway to her | in progress among those who are honored | life within its walls. Nevertheless, it is for a trip across the bay and a horse-car | after we get over being new this will not : 
ride to Plymouth-avenue church. Lov-| be so.” , 


Oh, then, sustaining and forgiving, bless me, 


Saviour divine! quite true that the ventilation is defect- 


ive. It was designed and built at a time 
when little attention was paid to the im- 
portance of sanitation, and the style of 


burial with flowers and sprinkled it with as leaders in the Republican party to in- 
their tears. The Crescent City expresses | duce it to take definite and decided ac- 
through alltime its appreciation of her | tion respecting temperance legislation. 


ing hands had arranged the church par- 
lors most comfortably and attractively. 
Soon after 2, nine of the Executive 


After formal adjournment, and after i 
the ladies had begun to leave the room,. ‘§ 


And when, with trembling feet, I near the 
they were called to order again by a few 


~ 
a 


river good deeds with the eloquence of sculp- | The movement has already received t a | 
dark.the: earth from me must | marbie. As and looked of “Republi the building is such that it is probable Committee entered the room, having had | words from Miss Fay. She said'a lady | | 
a one eM bases todeven the pile which love erected to benevolence, | cana in the West, nearly all the Republi- | that no improvement is to be expected. lunch and committee meeting at Hopkins | had just introduced herself to her as re- a 
seal denehet I noticed the sunbeams that kissed the | can Senators from New England, one if | The trath is that the form of a Greek Academy. A large map of the world, | cently from Japan, and she knew alk . & | 
Harriet A. Sawyer. | marble cheeks of the woman and the | not both the Senators from the Empire | temple is an improper one to adopt for a showing the various mission stations of | would be glad to listen for a few moments. mw 
St. Louis, April 5, 1886. flowers that perfumed the air about this | State, and ex-Governors and Congress- | great work-shop. | | A. B. of Mrs. Allchin 
‘friend of the or bans,” whom oodness é aiso, a smaiier one 0 rica, 0 @ Us8aka 188100, apan. 
P g men from various localities. The first Two months ago a Democrat—an old showing what special field was to be un- aye ge eS 


Irish veteran—was appointed to be watch- 
man in the Treasury Department. He 
was assigned to duty at the door of one 
of the rooms connected with the redemp- 
tion division. Every one noticed the 
alertness of the new watchman, and the 
careful scrutiny given by him to the em- 
ployes as they passed in and out. Last 
week he took a Democratic friend aside 
and told him that the Republicans could 
not be as bad as they were painted. ‘‘I 
have been here’’ said he, ‘‘eight weeks, 
and watched every one of ’em like a cat 
watches a mouse, and niver a one of 
them have been caught stealing a thing.”’ 


The distance his home is from Wash- 
ington has a good deal to do with the 
ease and comfort of a Senator’s life dur- 
ing the session of Congress. Those Sena- 
tors coming from a distance from this city 
are but seldom troubled by callers, while 
those representing States within a few 
hours’ ride of the National Capital some- 
times have to resort to all sorts of subter- 
rages to escape the rush of constituents, 
ard the consequent drain upon their time 
and patience. “Mr. Gorman of Mary- 
land has more cards sent in to him than 


has made great. 

There are thirty-six cemeteries in this 
city, and they are not like those of most 
| other cities. The city being built on a 

(Concluded. ) marsh, there are no grawes. The tombs 

It was some time after my arrival in | are all above ground. They are rich in 
this city when I awoke to the realization | the dust of all that were identified with 
that I was near the historic battle-ground | the founding and growth of New Orleans. 
of New Orleans. Having been at Sara-| Albert Sidney Jobntson, the brightest 
toga, Bunker Hill, Trenton, Brandywine, | military genius of the Confederacy, has 
where, in the heroic age of 1776, our | here an imposing vault. His son, Will- 
fathers fought, I made a pilgrimage also | iam Preston Johnston, LL.D., is Pres- 
to this far-famed field in the south part | ident of Tulare University here, from 
of the city. When the approach of the | whom I received many courtesies. Paul 
British, then nine miles below New Or-| Morpby’s tomb brought to mind that 
leans, was announced to General Jack- | unvanquished hero of the chessboard, 
son, with a blow of his fist on the table | who, having conquered his own country 
in front of him, in a very characteristic | in that line, went to Europe, and in the 
manner, he said, ‘‘By the Eternal, they | presence of kings, blindfolded, with his 
shall not sleep on our soil.” With 2,131 | back towards the chessboard, defeated 
troops he marched over the intervening | eight of the notables of Kurope, playing 
distance and conquered the foe. With | that number of games at the same time. 
that small force he overcame an army of | Here reste the Chief Justice of the State 
12,000, and obtained through all time | of Louisiana, Pierre Soule, Senator 
the name of ‘‘Hero of New Orleans.” | of the United States, jurist diplomat and 
A friend sent me down to the battle-field | orator. Dreux, one of the first to lose 
in a tugboat. The Charlmette cotton | his life for the Confederacy, lies in this 
mills are there, and near by is the Charl- | forest of tombs. The tomb of Donogh, 


iatter tom Hew! Orieans. open and public step will be the calling of 
a convention of anti-saloon Republicans, 
to be held, probably, at Chicago this 
spring or early summer. The platform 
which will be proposed to this convention 
will embrace three principles: 

‘*1. The liquor saloon is the greatest 
enemy of modern civilization. The saloon 
must go. 

**2. No one method of dealing with it 
is equally applicable to all localities; the 
people of each locality must be left free 
to determine what legislation is best 
adapted for curtailing its power and re- 
stricting its evils. 

‘3. Whatever laws the community 
passes, the Republican party pledges 
itself to enforce, honestly, impartially, 
rigidly. 

‘*We hardly need say to our readers 
that this movement has our beartiest 
good wishes, and will have our warmest 
and best support. * * * We wel- 
come even an incipient agitation within 
the Republican ranks for the adoption of 
these principles. We welcome this move- 
ment because our old love was for the 
Republican party, and we shall be glad 


der consideration. After devotional ex- 
ercises and the reading of the reports of 
Secretary -and Treasurer, Miss Fay re- 
ferred to the recent Jubilee in Africa, cel- 
ebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the 
settlement of the missionaries. She 
called attention to accounts ot this cele- 
bration in the April Herald, and then 
read extracts from the Natalian, giving 
similar accounts. These bearing 
dates January 2 and 16, 1886, were sent 
us by our missionary Mrs. Holbrook. 
They are papers published at Durbin and 
Natal, South Africa, and read very much 
life our own papers. Some of the para- 
graphs on the Jubilee are headed as fol- 
lows: ‘‘UOpening of Jubilee Hall,” **What 
Fifty Years Have Done,” ‘‘The Acting 
Governor's Reception at the Jubilee,” 
**Reminiscences,” ‘‘A Feast of Song,’’ 
‘Speech Day for the Natives.” 
this day Rev. M. Rood invited those 
natives to stand up who had known the 


turoing from a delightful five-months’ “a 
visit to her daughter. She said she had. | * 4 
become personally acquainted. with many oe 
of the missionaries, and believed that. 
they were doing a grand work for Japan. 
She said Mies Gunnison had already 
made herself. useful and loved in the 
Kobe school, and was very happy in her 
work. She wished that California might 
send more such young ladies into the for- 
eign field. She said if she were young. 
again she would ask no better work than 
that ready in Japan; there was great need 
of unmarried ladies to carry on thie 
work. She spoke with much enthusiasm 
of Mrs. De Forest of Osaka and her 
work, in response to an inquiry from one 
of the ladies present. Miss Daughady, 
who also made many friends in Califor- 
nia, is diligently laboring for the Master 
in Osaka. It was a great pleasure te. 
hear thus directly from these mission- 
to stant aries, and from one who so earnestly and 
first missionaries, who came here fifty | enthusiastically represents mission work. 


years ago. Four or five men and one a i 
| woman rose to their feet at this invita- in Ply 


tion. They were then invited’ to give “Wii | peat 
their testimony as to the establishment Following is the report of the Treasar- 


BY REV. SPALDING WITTER. 
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mette cemetery, where sleep fifteen hun- | the philanthropist, tells how a man can | jf adversity awakens its conscience and | anv other man in the Senate. On some els .. |erof the W. B. M. P. for the month of cf 
dred who fell in defense of their country leave a large estate to Baltimore and New | makes it again a party of great moral | o¢ March, 1886: 
in later wars. It is seldom that a city has | Orleans, the cities of his nativity and | ideas, It is high time. The Republican | oye in th y espectively 
8 ous in the reception room that he is forc- | nected. * * #£Their testimony as f 

two monuments and one piece of statu- adoption. No less than nineteen school- party cannot get and keep the saloon vote | ed to take refuge in the cloak-room, £0 | to the tna’ offians of the “faites tie Cephas Society, First Congregational ~ — kee 
ary to the same man, and yet New Or- | buildings, costing from twenty to sixty if it tries. It cannot get the Lemperance | that the door-keepers can say with per- | ¢ frat church, F .. $41 75. . 
leans tas them in memory of Andrew | thousand dallas each have been bull | wat by dodging the queen at «| fect wuth eis notin the Senate hy natives fom thts iter | Manic fr Morning 
Jackson. ‘local issue.’ The saloon vote deserts | ber or to sit in some one else’s chair in must have been most cheering and en- Westminster 8. S.. for “Morning ‘Star.. 5 00 “a 

On Jackson square, between St. Aar- rad on the one vote order that his callers may be told he is | aging to those noble servants of God | Miss Jennie Graham, Aspen, Wy. T., | 
on and St. Peter’s streets, near the old , the other; and the party Is dying a8 the | not in his seat. Mr. Logan, by reason| who gat listening -to these native con Fs or weary meer Shureh, Oakland a. a ' 7 ia 


into the pulpit of the St. Charles-avenue 
Methodist church (South) last Sunday 
night, and preached on the ‘‘Remem- 
brance of the Dead,’’ and if the sermon 


Whig party died, which lost its pro-slav- 
ery members to the Democratic party, 
and its free-soil members to the Liberty 
party. It must be born again, if it is to 


of his canditature for the vice-presidency 
during the last campaiga, is—or was— 
the recipient of many cards. Most 
strangers, and especially those hailing 


verts.”” ‘‘During the meeting many 
questions were addressed by the mission- 
aries to the old fathers of the race, whilst 
the younger natives around listened with 


St. Leuis cathedral, whose bells have 
been ringing for more than a hundred 
years, is the equestrian statue of Jack- 
The General sits on his war horse, 


Woodland Congregational church 8.8. 3 35 
First Congregational church of Oak- 
land, of which $25 from Mrs. J. K. 
McLean, to constitute Mrs. John 


~ 
= 
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son. 

which, like that of Job, scents the bat- | ¥48 # success it may be attributed to the | jive; not by astute policies, but by a ans , Rea a life member................ 84 55 _ 
tle from afar, rears on his hind legs as if | received at the sepulchres of the | preat The public senti- prs ae: Valley 8. for Morning Star 15) 65 
to plunge into it. The rider is dressed | the dead whose lives were illustrious. ment against the saloon is strong, and is | Black Jack.’’ The senatorial repre- 
in uniform, with uplifted hat inhand. On| have stood on the heights of Wei-| prowing stronger every day. But it is sentatives of California and other far | yp gonv tna 
the granite base beneath are inscribed hauken, where Aaron Burr killed Alex- | chaotic and disorganized. It waits for denies Cintas bre bat seldom irealial the natives of Natal, but we think these Miavesibbhiit ©. . o., $168 20 = 
the words of Jackson to the nullifiers of | Hamilton => duel, and now I | and wants a practical leadership. If the by callers. ‘numbers are underestimated. cach $726 70 
South Carolina: ‘The Union must and | Stand under “‘the Oaks,” the dueling Republican party will give it this leader- Strikes in the L ae _ These eight days of jubilee must have Waa a nee en a 
ment to the ‘‘Hero of New Orleans’’ is y ’ jeg do this it must not palter and trim, and tion whether they will live up to the let-| Mrs. Holbrook, in a recent letter read Oakland, April 6, 1886. » & 


on the battle-ground, and is in an upfin- 
ished and dilapitated condition. It has 
a base of brick supporting a shaft of brick 
faced with marble. Wind, rain, and the 
lapse of time have played havoc with the 
monument. It is liable to be blown down 
by the next severe storm that blows in 
these southern latitudes. Not so with 
the name and fame of him whom it com- 
memorates. No sun can scorch the fame 
of Jackson, no rain can pelt it, no wind 
can overthrow it, no storm can crush it, 
no monument can rise high enough to 
reach the exalted altitude of his great- 
ness. It is loftier than marble and more 
enduring than the regal structure of pyr- 
amides. 


New Orleans has the only monument 
to a woman ever erected in the United 
States. Why should not women have 
monuments? They have distinguished 
themselves in agriculture, science, liter- 
ature, arts, war, religion and business, 
Molly Pitcher loaded the cannon in Rev- 
olutionary days and fired for her country. 
Joan of Arc, the heroic maid of Orleans, 
led her countrymen to victory. Our fore- 
mothers knit socks for the frozen feet of 
the patriots at Valley Forge. Maria 
Theresa aroused the patriotism of the 
lords of Hungary. Jael drove a nail in 
Sisera’s head. There is no granite en- 
during enough, no marble capable of suf- 
ficient polish, to perpetuate the praise of 
those beroines of peace and war who 
make the pages of history illustrious. [ 
know there have been statues erected to 
women; Nydia has her statue in the 
University of Michigan, and Charlotte 
Corday has hers in New York’s Green- 
wood; but New Orleans bas the first 
monument to woman. The Crescent 
City’s tribute to a woman is on a little 


_ grassy plat of ground at the intersection 


of Camp and Prytamia streets. It is a 
white marble figure of a woman,who could 
neither read nor write, sitting in a chair 
on a monument of square marble, wreath- 
ed in floralsculpturings. Her left arm is 
thrown lovingly around the neck of a 
child, who looks up in her face with such 
love, confidence and appeal for aid as | 


| miserable American steel of his sword. 


famous duels were fought in the 
this city. Slight causes produced duels 
in those days. Totread on one’s corns, 
or to lead in the dance another man’s la- 
dy, was cause among the Creoles for a 
duel. ‘‘The Oaks” are still the scene 
of an occasional sanguinary encounter. 
Lewis was killed here in 1804, falling at 
the early age of twenty-four. Howell 
and Henry tried to kill each other to sat- 
isfy wounded honor. So Branch and 
Hugaton loaded their shotguns with 
rifle-balls and fired repeatedly at each 
other here. Oaks, who had never shot a 
gun, killed Wright on this spot in 1843. 
An innocent remark about the Mississip- 
pi river led to a duel on this dark and 

loody ground: ‘‘There are rivers in Eu- 
rope so large that the Mississippi is but a 
rill,” said Professor Tomasis. To which 
an enraged Creole replied, ‘‘Sir, I will 
never allow the Mississippi to be insulted 
in my presence by an arrogant pretender 
of knowledge.’’ They met under these 
‘‘Oaks’’ to fight over the matter, and 
the sword of the Creole cut a gash across 
the mouth of the defamer of the river, 
who gave a parting stab at our institu- 
tions, and showed he was unconquered in 
defeat by attributing his failure to the 


Persons who have a superstitious dread 
of Friday will not be pleased to learn that 
this is a thoroughly Friday year. It came 
in on a Friday, will go out on a Friday, 
and will have fifty-three Fridays. There 
are four months in the year that have 
five Fridays each; changes of the moon 
occur five times on a Friday, and the 
longest and shortest day of the year each 
falls on a Friday.— Alia. 


At a recent distribution of prizes to the 
pupils of four of the London Mission 
schools in Bhowanipur, India, the chairman 
stated that, according to the last Govern- 
ment educational report, a larger number 
of the native Christian girls passed ex- 
amination than of those not Christian. 
This he attributed to the higher motives 
that influenced the teachers in the Cbris- 


tian schools. 


try to fight the liquor-saloon gently. It 
must strike it a blow, and a heavy one. 
It must have the courage of its convic- 
tions, a courage sufficient to induce it to 
throw away the saloon vote disdainfully, 
resentfully, as the Republican party threw 
away the Southern vote. Then, for ev- 
ery vote which the saloon has furnished, 
the churches will furnish three. But it 
is as true of parties as of individuals: He 
that would save his life must lose it. 
The battle with the saloon influence must 
be fought within the Republican party 
before the Republican party can fight it 
in the nation. How that first battle will 
result we have yet to see. Whether the 
Republican party will have the courage 
to throw down the gauntlet of defiance to 
the liquor-saloons we do not kuow. If it 
has, then in uodertaking a new battle it 
will deserve and receive a new life. If it 
has not, then good-by to it, and welcome 
to the party that has.” J. 0. H. 
Oakland, Cal. 


Washington Letter. 


W asaineton, April 5, 1886. 

There is a genuine feeling of sympathy 
for Secretary Manning among the em- 
ployes of all grades in the Department 
over which he has so ably presided since 
the Administration of President Cleve- 
land came into power. As Secretary, he 
has impressed his subordinates as a just 
man and no respecter of persons. The 
poorest and most bumble man and wom- 
an in his Department received the same 
courteous and kindly treatment as the 
most prominent. All seem to feel a sense 
of personal misfortune in the Secretary’s 
illness. There is nothing marvelous in 
the fact that there has been a good deal 
of sickness among President Cleveland’s 
advisers. Secretary Manning is a gen- 
tleman of plethoric tendencies, and his 
duties have been the severest: kind of tax 
upon his brain. It is, perhaps, not won- 
derful that Mr. Garland’s physical re- 
sources give out occasionally under the 
telephone troubles to which he has been 


subjected, and Mr. Lumar accepted of- 
fice under invalid conditions. 


ter of the Edmunds resolutions about 
confirming Presidential nominations have 
marked the past week on Capitol hill. 
Senator Bowen did not dodge on the 
Edmunds resolutions. He is paired on 
all political questions with Senator Jones 
of Florida. Efforts have been made to 
induce him to declare it null and void, 
but he declines on the ground that Jones 
seems to have such poor success in mak- 
ing another pair in Detroit that it would 
not be fair to break up the sterile one he 
has left in Washington. 


— 


Those who, in this city, year after 
year, have been, day by day and week by 
week, praying, ‘‘Thy kingdom come,”’ 
and then at their work and in their ev- 
ery-day intercourse with others have 
tried to do what they could to advance 
that kingdom, now see there has been 
progress from month to month and year 
to year. They see that the seed sown 
years ago is now bringing forth fruit. 
All the seed has not been by the wayside 
or among thorns or stony places. Some 
has fallen into good ground, and is now 
bringing forth fruit. There are now in 
our Sunday-schools and in our young 

ple’s meetings many who came to this 
tate little children, or who were born 
here. These are among the best workers 
‘in the churches, and will fill well the 
place of Christian citizens. The thought- 
} ful ones among the early settlers used to 
say, ‘‘What will the next generation be?”’ 
‘‘Oan Christians be grown up here?” 
‘*What kind of work will these children 
make of the work we have begun?” 
These questions are worked out. The 
older ones now look on and see who will 
succeed them, and take up the work, and 
carry it on, as the beginners are one by 
one called to ‘‘come up higher.” Those 
of the early comers left can most heartily 
bless God for the success given the work 
he. put into their hands, and devoutly 
bless the Master for raising up theee 
young men afd young women to take up 
the work and carry it right on, strongly 


and well, when others lay it down. 


at the meeting, speaks of the joyous an- 
ticipations which all the missionaries had 
with regard to the Jubilee, from a social 
point of view, and their fulfillment. She 
describes the journey from her home to 
Adams—one hundred miles, by carriage, 
over the roughest of roads; so rough that 
at times she was afraid to trust her six- 
months-old baby inside the carriage, and 
had him borne in the arms of natives, on 
foot. A recent photograph of Mrs. 
Holbrook, with baby Harold on her lap, 
was shown at the meeting, and gave 
@ vividness and reality to her name and 
letter. 

Mrs. K. M. Fox then led us in prayer, 
specially pleading for God’s blessing upon 
Africa. 

To show the cruelties practiced in Af- 
rica, Miss Fay read from the Herald the 
following short extracts, from a letter by 
Mr. Sanders of the Bihe Mission: 


**What do you think of a man taking 
his hands full of dried grass, setting it 
on fire, and then applying it to the naked 
shoulders and breast of his wife, simply 
because his beans were not cooked quite 
as soon as he thought they ought to be? 
This has happened here at Chilumi. A 
few days ago I noticed a little boy about 
eight years of age going about with bis 
hands in a.sad mess. The left one was 
completely distorted, and three of the 
fingers joined together in one red, sore 
mass, the palm bulging forward. The 
arm above the wrist was skinned, and 
also the right hand. I found that this 
younster, iv playing about, had stolen 
some beans belonging to a daughter of 
the king. She, to punish the child, put 
his bands into a pot of boiling “water. 
The poor little fellow, smart and good- 
looking, is ruiued for life; and this creat- 
ure, in womao’s shape, has not even 
been called in question for her cruelty.’’ 

Letters were real from Miss Mary 
Page of Smyrna, Turkey, and from Miss 
Farnham of Adabazar. Mrs. Dwinell, 
by request, spoke of her visit to Smyrna, 
and her acquaintance with Miss Page 


| and 


Lord (also mentioned in the 


| 683.48. 


American Biblé Séciety:: 


The stated meeting of the Board of 
Managers was held at the Bible House, 
on Thursday, April1, 1886, the Hon. 
Enoch L. Fancher, LL.D., President, in 
the chair. 

Religious services were conducted by 
Secretary Hunt. Interesting letters were 
presented from the foreign field, contain-- 
ing in many cases a review of the agency’ 
work during the year 1885, extracts 
from which will appear in the Bible So- 
ciely Record and the. Annual Report... 
Mr. Milne’s visit to Caracas has resulted 
already in the sale of 711 volumes of 


appeal, signed by forty or fifty persons, | 
that his colporteur, Mr. Penzotti, may be’ 
sent back to reside there as a pastor. 
Grants of books were made for benevo- 
lent distribution at home and abroad of 
the aggregate value of about $6,900,. 
Appropriations of funds were also made- 


for printing and circulating the Scriptures 


in foreign lands to the amount of $66;- 
This includes appropriations: 
to the Society’s agencies in La Plata, 
Brazil, Persia, Cuba, China, and Siam; 
to the Presbyterian Board, for its mission 
in Siam; to the American Board, for i's 
missions in Madura and Spain; to the 
Missionary Society of the Methodist Epia- 
copal Church, for its work in Germany 
and Switzerland; to the Evangelization 
Committee of the Waldensian Church; 
for Bible colportage in Italy; and to the 
Evangelical Society of Geneva, for Bible 
colportage in Franee. Three Bible-So. 
cieties were recogaized in Nebraska, and 
one in each of the Siates of Iowa, Mich- 
igan, and Ohio. A letter was. presented 
from Mr. Andrew L. Taylor, who has 
been Assistant Treasurer of the Society fur 
seventeen years, tendering the resignation 
of his office, to take effect on the Ist of. 
May next. The consideration of the 
matter was referred to the Committee on- 
Finance. The total receipts in March were 
$58,463.59. The total receipts in the year 


ending March 31st were $521,910.59. 


Scripture in that city, and in an earnest | 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, 14, 1886. 
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THE TRUE LENT. 


Is this a fast, to keep 
The larder lean, 
And clean 
From fat of veals and sheep? 


Is it to quit the dish 
Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 
‘The platter high with fish? 


Is it to fast an hour, 
Or ragged go— 
Or show 
A downcast look and sour? 


No; ’tis a fast to dole 
Thy sheaf of wheat 
And meat 

Unto the hungry soul. 


It is to fast from strife, 
From old debate 
And hate; 
To circumcise thy life. ° 


To show a heart grief-rent, 
To starve thy sin, 
Not bin-- 

And that’s to keep Thy Lent. 


—— 


{ Written for Tae Paciric. 
“By-low Land.” 


BY JESSIE L. THOMAS. 


““ We’re riding away to By-low Land, 
Helen and I, 
To By-low Land; 
We’re riding away to By-low Land, 
To By-low Land so fair!” 

Sang Mamie over and over again, as 
she sat rocking the cradle, in which lay 
Baby Helen, with her big blue eyes wide 
open and fun and mischief in every curve 
and dimple of her rosy little face. 
Mamie had on the bluest of blue glasses 
this morning, for it was just the lovliest 
June day, a real California day, and all 
the girls in ‘‘her set” were going after 
ferns out in the Berkeley hills, and, just 
because Bug was sick, and Chet away, 
she had to etay at home and take care of 
that bothersome baby. Tobe sure, she 
did take poison-oak dreadfully, and that 
was the real reason, she supposed, that 
mamma wouldn’t let her go. Ob, dear! 
if Helen would go to sleep she could go 
and play with Nell Arnold; aad back 
and forth Mamie rocked, singing the 
‘‘By-low Land”’ song baby liked. 

At last, in despair, for the more she 
rocked, the more Helen kicked and crow- 
ed, she took her hat, and, wrapping 
baby warmly in coat and bonnet, put her 
in the carriage and started for a walk, 
determined to see how fresh air would 
act as a lullaby. 

She trundled the little carriage off 
down Sixteenth street, and, gradually, 
the blue faded out of the glasses, the 
world looked brighter, and, glancing 
back, she saw the white lids closed over 
the blue eyes, the little fizt nestled un- 
der the baby-cbin—Helen was asleep at 
last. With a sigh of relief, Mamie turn- 
ed the carriage towards home, and, as 
she did 80, she noticed, turning off from 
Weet street, a shady, green lane that 
she did not remember ever seeing before. 
It looked so cool and pleasant that she 
said to herself, ‘‘Now, I'll go down there 
a little way and rest, and then I'll take 
Helen home, and go to Nellie’s.”’ 

Suiting the action to the word, she_ 
turned the carriage into the lane. How 
quiet it was! The grass was short and 
thick, with here and there patches of 
red-belle, baby-blue-eyes, buttercups, 
bright-yellow poppies, and ever so many 
flowers that Mamie could not name. 
**How funny!” she thought; ‘‘I didn’t 
know there were eo many wild-flowers 
around here, and in June, too.” She 
wandered on for some time without meet- 
ing any ove; but, at last, she saw, just 
ahead of her, a girl sitting on the grass 
with her lap full of flowers, which she 
was tying into bunches. She was a 


pretty girl, only she did look so odd. 


Her hat was banging round her neck b 
the ribbons, and her hair was tangled all 
about her face, which was flushed and 
rather dirty. She had on ared dress, 
and an apron so soiled and torn that 
Mamie wondered what her mother would 
say to her. The girl looked up as 
Mamie approached, and, springing to her 
feet, dropped her flowers, and said: 

*‘Hallo! I’ve been waiting ever so 
long for you, and I thought you never 
would come. Is that the baby?” 

‘Toe much astonished to speak, Mamie 


‘stared at the stranger, who began to 


laugh and talk°to Helen, by this time 
wide awake. 

‘<Don’t you know me?” at last said 
the girl, as Mamie did not speak. ‘I 
am Gypsy Breynton.” 

‘‘What!” said Mamie. ‘‘Why, Gyp- 
sy Breynton was a girl in a story-book.” 

‘*] know,” said Gypsy, laughing, ‘‘but 
this is where I live, in By-low Land, 
and that,” pointing to a tall, green gate 
Mamie had not noticed before, ‘‘is the 
entrance to Mother Goose Country, 
Wait a minute, and some one will come 
to take Baby.” 

As she spoke, a little old man riding 
a little old white horse came down the 
road on the other side of the gate, and 


Baby Helen began to laugh and say, | 


**Ah, ah, bonney, bonney!”’ 

Mamie was much interested in the lit- 
tle old white horse, for ‘‘first he went 
foot-pace, foot-pace, foot-pace, then trot, 
trot, trot,’ and came up to the fence 
“ta-gallop, a-gallop, a-gallop.”” The lit- 
tle old man pushed the gate open, and 
taking Baby Helen in his arms, went 
off with her, shaking her little hands 
over his shoulder. Mamie was fright- 
ened, and anxiously asked: 

‘“How will I ever get her back?” 

**Oh, said Gypsy, ‘‘when you go home 
you can go through the Mother Goose 
country, and you'll find ber all right. 
Now come, because I’ve lots of things to 
show you and lots of people for you to 
see.” 

‘‘But,’’ said Mamie, ‘‘first tell me 
about this place. Are you a real live 
girl?” 

At that Gypsy laughed harder than 


ever. 
All 


‘*Alive!” of course I’m alive! 


the story-book people are alive and live 


them a long visit. 


| bere, in By-low Land, “Didn’t you know 


that? I’ll introduce you to the ‘Little 


Women, to ‘Jack and dill,’ the 
‘Eight Cousins’; they are the 
Campbell boys and Rose, you 


know, and you'll see the ‘Six Girls,’ 
and perhaps the ‘Vassar Girls’ and 
‘Dottie Dimple,’ and oh, more people 
than 1 can tell. You'll see every boy 
and girl youever read about anywhere. 
Come along,” and she started off on a 


run. 

“But,” said Mamie, ‘‘I] —1 think 
—hadn’t you better change your apron?” 

‘‘Change my apron!” exclaimed Gyp- 
sy. wouldn’t be Gypsy Breynton 
with a clean apron on. Come along, we 
must burry.”’ 

Mamie followed, silent with aston- 
ishment. After a rapid walk, during 
which Gypsy chattered incessantly, they 
came to what Mamie thought was an 
orchard, in which stood a large, ram- 
bling old house. 

‘‘This is Plumfield,” said Gypsy, 
‘‘where Jo lives, and all the ‘Little Wo- 
men’ are here on a visit. Come to the 
side door, the ‘Little Women’ all know 

As she talked, she ran up the steps and, 


| pushing open the door, entered a wide, 


cool hall. Noone was to be seen, but 
Gypsy seemed to know the way, and, 
telling Mamie to follow, stepped softly, 
as softly as Gypsy Breynton could step, 
across the hall to a balf-open door, 
through which came sounds of merry 
laughter. Just as the children reached 
the door, a voice said, ‘‘ Now boys, grand- 
father’s favorite,” Gypsy stood still 
with her finger oj her lips while the 
boyish voices sang the sweet old ‘‘ Land 
o’ the Leal,” and when it was finished she 
knocked gently. The door was opened 
by a round, rosy-cheeked little fellow, 
who said, ‘‘Hallo, Gypsy Breynton, 
come in,’’ and then stared at Mamie, who 
recognized Jo’s “‘Teddy junior.” 

Gypsy accepted the invitation with 
alacrity, and led Mamie to a tall lady, 
whose thin face and merry eyes could be- 
long to no one but Jo, and said, ‘‘Moth- 
er Bhaer, this is Mamie Wells from Cal- 
ifornia, and she is come to By-low Land 
to visit.” 

are welcome, Mamie,” said 
Mother Bhaer, and turning, iotroduced 
her to Father Bhaer, Meg, Amy, and 
Uncle Teddy, and dear old Grandpa and 
Grandma March. Then the boys were 
presented, from tall Franz down to little 
Ted; and then Nan and Daisy carried 
Mamie, very much bewildered, upstairs 
to see the ‘‘patty-pan” kitchen. Mamie 
enjoyed this, and the children were in 
the midst of a dinner-party when Uncle 
Teddy opened the door, saying, ‘‘Who 
wants to go to ride?’ 

“1” and ‘‘I,’’ cried the children, and 
raced down stairs and into the yard after 
Uncle Teddy, who managed to pack 
them into the big carriage, and away 
they went. They called on ‘‘Jack and 
Jill’’ stopped at the ‘‘Aunt Hill,’’ and 
went to ride with Prince Charlie in the 
red dog-cart; visited Uncle Alec and 
Rose, and Betty and Bab, who lived un- 
der the lilacs. At last, as they drove up 
to a pleasant, homey-looking house in a 
wide, grassy yard, Gypsy said: ‘‘This 
is where the ‘Six Girls’ live, and I must 
go back home and look after Tom, so I'll 
turn you over to Kit and Kat. You'll 


‘like them, I know.’’ 


The ‘‘Six Girls” were all out under 
the trees, and welcomed Mamie cordially. 
In spite of that she felt a little lonely 
when Uncle Teddy drove away, but Kit 
and Kat took immediate possession of 
her, and begged her to stay and make 
But Mamie was 
thinking of Helen, and anxious to get 
back to her, so the twins harnessed 
Prince and they started for Mother Goose 
Country. 

They drove through grassy lanes and 
pleasant, shady roads, for there are no 
streets in By-low Land, and not far from 
the ‘‘Six Girls’” bome passed another 
tall gate. Mamie very much deaired to 
enter the ‘‘Novel Country,”’ as Kat call- 
ed the pleasant land to which the gate 
gave entrance, but the twins said, ‘‘No, 
we can’t go there yet. Come when you 
are older. Bea, our oldest sister, goes 
there often, and she likes it ever so much, 
but she wont take us until next year, 
any way.” 7 

Mamie said, ‘‘All right! Thank you 
for the invitation.”’ 

And just then, as a path bordered with 
beautiful flowers branched off from the 
lane along which they were driving, Kit 
said, ‘‘That is the path to the Realm of 
Poetry. We will take you there now if 
you think you have time, but when you 
go there you want to stay and do nothing 
else but enjoy yourself.” 

Mamie was about to say ‘‘yes,’’ but a 
vision of Helen, hungry and cross, flash- 
ed before her eyes, and she said, ‘‘Not 
till next time. Helen will want me.” 

They drove on, and soon came to two 
beautiful gates that seemed to be made 
of rainbows, so brilliantly colored were 


they. 
**O—h!” said Mamie. 
Kat laughed. ‘‘These are the Fairy- 


land gates. Would you like to go‘in ?” 

Mamie looked wistfully into the lovely 
garden, where beautiful children were 
playing, but shook her head.. ‘‘No,’’ 
said she, ‘‘I think I’d better not stop.” 

right!” said Kat. ‘‘We’ll go 
next time. Go on, Prince!’ 

They turned into a shady road, at the 
end of which was the hedge, the boun- 
dary of the Mother Goose -Country. 
Down the road a little way lived Dotty 
Dimple and little Prady. They were 
both playing on the porch, and waved 
their hands, and called, ‘‘Come and see 
us when you come again.” At last they 
reached the gate, and, after fastening 
Prince, the first thing Mamie saw was a 
little girl sitting on the ground and crying 
bitterly over a little dead pig. 

“That is Betty Pringle and her pig,” 
said Kat. ‘*‘We won't stop to speak to 
her now, but will find the baby.” 

Soon they saw her riding ‘‘a cock- 


horse to Banbury Croas.”’ A queer lit- 


tle old woman held her on the horse, and 
beside her trotted a big black-and-white 
dog. Mamie knew this must be Mother 
Hubbard, and was not surprised when 
Kat said: . 

“‘Now Mother Hubbard has Helen. 
She is all right for awhile. Come, here 
is Handy Spandy. We’ll go with him 
to the candy-shop.” 

Like all little girls, Mamie was very 
ready to do thie, and found the candy of 
Mother Goose Country as good as any 
she could get in San Francisco. As 
they came out of the candy-shop, 
they heard a boy crying, ‘‘Hot cross 
buns; hot cross buns.” Kit bought 
some, and a little farther on they 
met a procession headed by old King 
Cole and his fiddlers three. They 
stopped to watch it, and Mamie recogniz- 
ed little Miss Muffitt with her bowl of 
curds and whey in her hand and the spi- 
der following her, little Bopeep with her 
tailless sheep, Doctor Foster who went 
to Gloucester in a shower of rain, Simple 
Simon and the pieman, and the little old 
woman who lived ia a shoe with her 
many children. The girls were just try- 
ing to count them, when Mamie felt a 
hand laid on her shoulder. Turning, she 
saw a great white goose with Baby Hel- 
en seated on ite back, and beside her 
stood a little old woman in a pointed hat, 
like a steeple, and a red cloak. 

‘*Come,’’ said Mother Goose, for it 
was she, ‘‘Baby Helen wants to go home. 
Get up on Jack.” 

Mamie wondered how she could do 
that, but the little old woman lifted Hel- 
en and gave her to Kat, then took Ma- 
mie’s hands and said, “‘Jump!” Mamie 
jumped, and in an instant was seated on 
Jack’s back. Mother Goose put Helen 
in her arms, sayivg: 

**Hold on tight. Go, Jack!’’ 

Kit and Kat kissed her, and all the 
people in Mother Goose Country called, 
“‘Good-by! Good-by! Come again! Come 
again!’ as Jack spread his broad white 
wings and rose into the air. Helen be- 
gan to cry, and Mamie heard a sound 
that seemed strangely familiar. She 
turned her head, and—behold!—she was 
sitting in her own little rocking-chair. 
Helen was awake and crying, while Ted 
avd Beas were barking joyously and 
jumping around a girl in a blue dress. 
Chet had come home, and the visit to 
By-low Land was a dream. 


A Christian Veteran Has Fallen. 


RANKIN.—Died— March 18, 1886, at the res- 
idence of his daughter, Mrs. I. J. Hum- 
phres, Ironton, O., Rev. John Rankin, 
the father of Rev. A. L. Rankin of San 
Francisco, aged 93 years 1 month and 14 
days. : 

Rev. John Rankin’s parents, Richard 
and Jane (Steel) Rankin, were of Scotch 
Presbyterian descent. Soon after their 
marriage they settled on a. farm near 
Danbridge, Jefferson county, Tenn. They 


-were members of the Hopewell Presby- 


terian church in Danbridge. John, their 
fifth son, was born February 
In his boyhood he united with the Hope- 
well church, then under the pastorate of 
Rev. Robert Hendersun. In the spring 
of 1813 he commenced preparing for col- 
lege under the instruction of Rev. David 
Weir, who succeeded Rev. Mr. Hender- 
son as pastor of the Hopewell church. 
In the autumn of the same year, Mr. 
Rankin entered Washington College, 
Jovesboro, Washington county, Tenn. 
Rev. Samuel Doak, D.D., was Presi- 
dent of that institution. The course of 
study was the same as that of Princeton. 
To these three men Mr. Rankin was in- 
debted for the thoroughness of his secu- 
lar and religious education. January 2, 
1816, Mr. Rankin married Jane, daugh- 
ter of Adam Lowry, and grandaughter 
of Kev. Dr. Doak. Mr. Lowry was a 
native of Scotland. Mr. Rankin grad- 
uated in the spring of 1816, und imme- 
diately entered upon the study of theol- 
ogy, under the ivstruction of Dr. Doak, 
Mr. Lowry furnishing the necessary funds. 


Mr. Rankin was licensed to preach in 
the spring of 1817 by the Abington Pres- 
bytery. The Abington Presbytery, whose 
territory was largely in Virginia, carried 
on a theological war with Union Presby- 
tery, whose territory was in East Tennes- 
see. This war commenced about 1806, 
and contipued to the rupture of the Pres- 
byterian Church in 1836-37. In doc- 
trine, Mr. Rankin was more in sympathy 
with Abington; but in liberal statement 
and practice he was in more harmony 
with Union Presbytery. Abington Pres- 
bytery sowed the seed whose fruitage 
was division. Mr. Ravokin had strong 
convictions of the wrongs of slave-hold- 
ing, aud did not hesitate to express them 
from the pulpit. The members of Union 
Presbytery were more tolerant of his anti- 
slavery sentiments than were the mem- 
bers of Abington. The growing opposi- 
tion to the abolition of slavery indned 
Mr. Rankin to go to a free State. No- 
vember, 1816, he started for Ohio, not 
knowing where he should settle. Arriv- 
ing at Carlisle, Nicolas county, Ky., his 
horse was unable to go any farther from 
fatigue and bad roads; he consented to 
supply for the winter the Concord Pres- 
byterian church, made vacant by the 


the Presbyterian Church. Mr. Stone 
claimed to have obtained ‘‘new light.” 
His followers were called ‘‘New Lights,” 
Disciples’’ and ‘‘Campbellites,”’ etc. 
April, 1818, having accepted a call 
from the Concord church, Mr. Rankin 
was ordained and inetalled pastor by the 
West Lexington Presbytery. Meetiog 
with opposition to his anti-slavery views, 
Mr. Rankin resigned January, 1822, and 
accepted a call from the Presbyterian 
church of Ripley, Browncounty, O. His 
pastorate at Ripley continued until Jan- 
uary, 1865. Daring all those years 
Mr. Rankin did a‘vast amount of work 
in lecturing on temperance and slavery, 
and in preaching on week-days in desti- 
tute districts. In this way he organized 
ten churches, personally superintended 
the erection of their houses of «worship, 


and brought them to self-sustaining soci- 


4, 17938." 


withdrawal of Rev. Barton Stone from 


‘ 


tucky; in 1831, the first one in Ohio. In 


of his children live to mourn over his 


Christ that was so prominent a feature in 
their father’s life. 
the Martin Luther of the anti-slavery 
cause; I should say, of temperance, as 


than to adopt Mr. Rankin’s own words, 
written in his closing years: 


have labored much in propagating the 
gospel. 
I have no merit, only the merits of 
Christ to rely upon for acceptance. I 
am weary of this imperfect life. 
death the perfect vision of Christ will 
change me into his holy image. 
glorious change! 
like my God. 
to sleep and wake in heaven! 
all my near and dear friends and relatives 
who have gone before me to the heaven- 
ly state. Lhave adear wife there; I have 
children there. 


there. 
see there the Eternal Father and Jesus 


dwell forever with the Father, Son and 


eties. With the consent of bis church, 
he spent the year 1835 in lecturing on 
slavery, under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery Society. During the 
years of 1836-42 Mr. Rankin -was the 
President of Ripley College. This ad- 
ditional labor to that of bis pastorate 
very seriously affected his health. Oo 
account of his age Mr. Rankin resigned 
his pastorate of 43 years at Ripley Jan- 
uary, 1865. That year (1865) he re- 
luctantly consented to take temporary 
charge of the Presbyterian church of New 
Richmond, Clermont county, O. The 
church was at the time almost broken 
up by divisions. Mr. Rankin remained 
there two years, and a revival during hia 
ministry there healed the divisions and 
added over thirty members by profession. 


In 1868 Mr. Rankin went with his 
youngest son, in whose family be made his. 
home, to Peoria, Ill. In July, 1868, 
Mr. Rankio and wife made their resi- 
dence in Granville, Ill., and he supplied 
the Presbyterian church of that place un- 
til January, 1870. Again joining his 
son’s family, they settled on a farm near 
Lyndon, Osage county, Kan. Mr. 
Rankin organized a Presbyterian church 
in Lyndon, and supplied it six months. 
Then he supplied the Presbyterian church 
of Quenemo, Kan., eighteen months. In 
1873 he went with his son to Emporia, 
and back again to Quenemo, Kan., 
1876. His wife, who had been his most 
efficient helper, died December 28, 1878, 
at the ripe age of 85 years. She was 
the mother of thirteen grown and married 
children—nine sons and four daughters — 
eleven of whom were living at her death. 
Her remains lie at Lyndon, Kan., far 
from the field of her long and Christian 
activities. In 1882 Mr. Rankin made his 
bome with his oldest davgbter, Mra. I. 
J. Humphres, Ironton O., where he re- 
mained until called to his heavenly home, 
March 18, 1886. His remains lie at 
Ripley, O. He was buried on Sunday, the 
21st of March. Six white and six color- 
ed men acted as pall-bearers. All the 
livery stablesin town turned out their 
teams free. Rev. Cowdry preached the 
sermon. 

Besides numerous pamphlets, sermons 
and other articles, Mr. Rankin published, 
in 1824-25, ‘‘Rankin’s Letters on Slav- 
ery,’’ which went through many editions 
in America and England; 1840, ‘‘A Pres- 
ent to Families,’ three editions; 1842, 
‘* Antidote to Unitarianism,” four editions; 
1844, ‘‘Remedy for Universalism,’’ three 
editions; 1848, ‘‘Biography of Mr. Don- 
nell.’’ 

In 1822 Mr. Rankin organized the first 
total abstinence temperance society west of 
the Allegbany mountains. That society 
closed for a number of years every sa- 
loon in Ripley, O. In 1820 Mr. Rankin 


organized an anti-slavery society in Ken- 


1834 he aided in organizing at Patnam 
the Ohio State Anti-Slavery Society. 
Mr. Rankin educated two of his brothers, 
one colored man, and assisted five oth- 
ers, all of whom became successful min- 
isters inthe Presbyterian Church. Three 
of his sons entered the ministry; two are 
Congregational ministers—A. L. Rankin, 
San Francisco, and S. G. W. Rankin of 
Glosenbury, Conn.; one Presbyterian— 
A. T. Rankin, Kingston, Ind. One was 
a physician, A.C. Rankin, Pallman, 
Ill. Mr. Rankin was the personal in- 
strument in the emancipation of eight 
slaves, four of whom he educated. Ten 


death, all professing the same faith in 


He has been ealled 


well. 1 cannot better close this sketch 


“To die is gain. From early life I 


It has been an imperfect work; 


At 


What a 
I shall be near and 
Oh, what happiness to go 
I will see 


I have brothers there; 
I have parents there. I shall see holy 
men of all ages there. I shall see angels 
Infinitely more glorious, I shall 
his Son, who died to save sinners. To 
Spirit will be unspeakable happiness. 
Surely, to die is great gain!” L. 


— 


Brevities. 


Among the other wonders of the land 
of Egypt the Government survey has re- 
cently indicated the existence of large pe- 
troleam fields, which it is proposed to 
develop. 

The Mikado of Japan has sent a dona- 
tion of $500 for the monument to General 
Grant, ‘‘in token of the high estimation 
in which he holds the memory of the il- 
lustrious deceased.’’ 


London Methodists have decided to be- 
gin a mission at the West End, including 
the erection of a large building like Spar- 
geon’s Tabernacle, and involving an out- 


lay of about £50,000. 


A Georgia farmer, when asked ‘‘what 
time in the moon” he planted corn, sensi- 
bly replied, ‘‘I don’t plant corn in the 
moon. When I get ready to plant I 
plant in the ground.” 


For the first time in its history a dea- 
coness has been ordained in the Church 
of England. The Bishop of London re- 
cently ordained three laaies in St. Mich- 
ael’s Church, Paddington. 


In memory of his mother, Bishop Bed- 
ell, of QObio, and his wife bave given 
$2,000 for building and equipping a mis- 
sion station in Liberia, to be called Thurs- 
ton’s Station, after her maiden name. 


B. MvATCHINSON & CO. 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D.., 
REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


‘eLetters and communications may be sent to . 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 
charge. 


The Harmon Seminary, 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School fo 
Young Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
Pre tory and Academic. orough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1886. | 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8. F.° 
p-J ne7-tf 


Field Seminary |! 
THE HOME SCHOOL 


-++-FOR.. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction in 
foundation studies. Admits special stu- 
dents to any department. Prepares for the 
State University and Eastern colleges. The 
next term will begin on Wednesday, January 


6, 1886. Address 
MISS L. TRACY. 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


co 
Reopen Wednesday, Jan. 6, 1886. 


0S For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. C. T. Mills, Mills 
Seminary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
SEMINARY Course of Study remains unchanged. 


Zo Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of President Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: ‘“‘The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.”’ 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 
San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10ru, 1885, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Castleman, Principal; Miss Lucy 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, F:ench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL., 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - 


PRINCIPAL, 


? Academic and Preparatory Departmen ts. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


streets, 
SAN FRANOISOO, UAL. 


Dealers in all kinds of 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


0S” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


DR. JOHN BULL’S 


Syrup 


FOR THE CURE OF 


FEVER and ACUE 


Or CHILLS and FEVER, 


AND ALL MALARIAL DISEASES. 


The proprietor of this celebrated medicine 
justly claims for it a superiority over all rem- 
edies ever offered to the public for the SAFE, 
CERTAIN, SPEEDY and PERMANENT cure 
of Ague and Fever,or Chillsand Fever, wheth- 
er of short or long standing. He refers to the 
entire Western and Southern country to bear 
him testimony to the truth of the assertion 
that in no case whatever will it fail to cure if 
the directionsare strictly followedandcarried 
out. cases a single dose has 
been sufficient for a cure, and whole families 
have been cured by a single bottle, with a per- 
fect restoration of the general health. It is, 
however, prudent, and in every case more cer- 
tain to cure, ifits use is continued in smaller 
doses for a week or two after the disease has 
been checked, more —— in difficult and 
long-stan cases. sually this medicine 

ill not req any aid to keep the bowelsin 
good order. Should the patient, however, re- 

uirea cathartic medicine, after ha taken 
three or four doses of the Tonic, a tg e dose 
of KENT’S VEGETABLE FAMILY PILLS 
will be sufficient. Use no other. 


DR. JOHN BULL'S 
SMITH’S TONIC SYRUP, 
BULL’S SARSAPARILLA, 


BULL’S WORM DESTROYER. 


THE BEST 


IS THE CHEAPEST. 


The following vell-known Implements wil] 
be recognized as the best in the market, all of 
them having been awarded the 


competitive contest with other Ma- 
par 


In every 
chines for 


| ‘The Schuttler Wagon 
Is the best in the world. 
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fs) The Adriance “Buckeye” Mower. 


‘ 


Dass 


The Adriance One-Wheel Reaper. 


HAWLEY 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Perkin’s Windmill, ‘‘Gold Medal” Sepera- 
tors, Rice Straw-Burning Engines, John Deere’s 
Gang, Sulky and Single Plows, Cultivators, 
Harrows, etc., etc. 
Howe Scales 

n all varieties. We keep a large assortment of 
all kinds of Farming Implements, together 
with a full line of Hardware. 


0G" SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


BROS. HARDWARE 
SAN FRANCISOO. 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 
re 
Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JAS. F. HOUGH, Manager. 


15 First St., near Market Street, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


HAWLEY co., 


0. HERRMANN FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Ber. & Prive 87s. - San FRAnocisco 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 


PRICES 


03” Branch Store, ‘“‘The Colonnade,’’ at 
1212+1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


ned wood—Our lumbe" 
Ore 


st Seasoned 
atre 
with ali Improvements: I, 
Buy from Manufacturer and 


¥eincipal Office, 831 Main St., LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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; The Taylor Rake. 
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| Hodges’ Haines’ Header. 
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LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 
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TISELL 
test improv- 
| 
3 i The Popular Remedies of the Day. buying send for papers. Free 
popular system. te wanted—Chi- 
| 24 Hills Street. San Franco 
| Co., 24 and % Ellis Street, San 
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tome Ciréle. 


TRUE FAITH. 


‘: You tell me that your child is dead, © 

And yet you greet me with a smile, 
And let the sunshine flood your rooms, 
And with a song your grief beguile!”’ 


«And why not smile? If she had gone 
To dwell in sunny Italy, 
To gaze upon those palaced slopes, 
And wander by that summer sea, 


‘ Would I not joy to follow her 
In thought beneath those classic skies, 
To note with every changing scene 
The rapture in her glad young eyes? 


- 


‘Yet with my winging joy, alas! 
Always a brooding fear would mate, 
Not knowing when, along the way, 
Some nameless woe might lie in wait; 


‘ But now for her, with love ensphered, 
No evil thing can work its spell; 
Safe talismaned from ill, she treads 
The fields where living fountains well. 


‘Then why not smile and open wide 
My windows to the blessed light, 
Since she forevermore abides 
In that fair Jand that knows no night?” 
— Congregationalist. 


— 


Children, Past and Present. 


BY AGNES REPPLIER. 


There is a story told of Professor Wil- 
con, that one day, listening to a lecture 
on education by Dr. Whately, he grew 
manifestly impatient at the rules laid 
down, and finally slipped out of the 
room, exclaiming irately to a friend who 
followed him, ‘‘I always thought God 
Almighty made man, but hé says it was 
the school-master,’’ 

In like manner many of us have won- 
dered from time to time whether children 
are made of such ductile material, and 
can be as readily moulded to our wishes, 
as educators would have us believe. If 
it be true that nature counts for nothing 
and training for everything, then what a 
gap between the boys and girls of two- 
hundred years ago and the boys and girls 
we know to-day! The rigid bands that 
once bound the young to decorum have 
dwindled to a silver thread that snaps 
under every restive movement. ‘To have 
‘‘nerfectly natural” children seems to be 
the outspoken ambition of parents who 
have succeeded in retrograding their off- 
spring from artificial civilization to that 
pure and wholesome savagery which is 
evidently their ideal. ‘‘It is assumed 
nowadays, declares an angry critic, 
‘that children have come into the world 
to make a noise; and it is the part of ev- 
- ery good parent to put up with it, and to 
make all household arrangements with a 
view to their sole pleasure and conven- 
ience.”’ 

That the children brought up under 
this relaxed discipline acquire certain 
charms and merits of their own is an eas- 
ily acknowledged fact. We are not now 
alluding to those spoiled and over-indul- 
ged little people who are the recognized 
scourgeof humanity, but merely to the 
boys and girls who have been allowed from 
infancy that large degree of freedom which 
is deemed expedient for enlightened nur- 
eeries, and who regulate their own conduct 
on the vast majority of occasions. The 
are a8 a rule light-hearted, truthful, af- 
fectionate, and occasionally amusing; but 
it cannot be denied that they lack that 
nicety of breeding which was at one time 
the distinguishing mark of children of the 
upper classes, and which was in a great 
measure born of the restraints that sur- 
rounded them. The faculty of sitting 
still without fidgeting, of walking with- 
out rushing, and of speaking without 
screaming can be acquired only under 
tuition; but it is worth some little trouble 
to attain. When Sydney Smith remark- 
ed that the children of rank were gener- 
ally so much better bred than the chil- 
dren of the middle classes, he recognized 
the greater need for self-restraint that en- 
tered into their lives. They may have 
been less natural, perhaps, but they were 
infinitely more pleasing to his fastidious 
eyes; and the unconscious grace which he 
admired was merely the reflection of the 
universal courtesy that surrounded them. 
Nor is this all. ‘*The necessity of self- 


repression, says a recent writer in Black-. 


wood, ‘*makes room for thought, which 
those children miss who have no formal- 
ities to observe, no customs to respect, 
who blurt out every irrelevance, who in- 
terpose at will with question and opinion 
as it enters the brain. 
leara to talk by chattering to one another, 
and saying what comes uppermost. Mere 
listening with intelligence involves an ex- 
ercise of mental speech, and observant 
silence opens the pores of the. mind as 
aoe demands for explanation never 

This is true, inasmuch as it is not the 
child who is encouraged to talk contin- 
ually who in the end learns how to ar- 
range and express his ideas. Nor does 
the fretful desire to be told at once what 
everything means imply the active mind 
which parents eo fondly suppose; but 
rather a languid percipience, unable to 
decipher the simplest causes for itself. 
Yet where shall we turn to look for the 
“observant silence,’ so highly recom- 
mended? ‘The young people who observe 
ed and were silent have passed away — 
little John Ruskin being assuredly the 
last of the species —and their places are 
filled by those to whom observation and 
silence are alike unknown. 
children’s age, and all things are subser- 
vient to their wishes. Masses of juve- 
nile literature are published annually for 
their amusement; conversation is reduced 
steadily to their level while they are 
present; meals are arranged to suit their 
hours, and the dishes, thereof to suit 
their palates, studies are made simpler 
and toys more elaborate with each suc- 
ceeding year. The hardships they once 
suffered are now happily ended, the de- 
Corum once exacted is fading rapidly 
away. We accept the situation with 
philosophy, and only now and then, un- 
der the pressure of some new develop- 
ment, are startled into asking ourselves 
where it is likely toend.--April Atlantic. 


Children don’t 


This is the 


y | iface, ‘‘follow me.” 


Economical Clothing for Small Chil- 
dren. 


Pressed flannels, a yard and an eighth 
wide, can now be had at fifty cents per 
yard, in dark blue, myrile green, seal 
brown, tobacco brown, grey and black. 
I prefer the dark blue, either in wool or 
cotton, for little children’s every-day 
uses. It does not show oil easily, always 
wears well, and can be readily matched. 
A school dress for a little girl of seven 
was made from a yard and a half of blue 
cloth, at fifty cents per yard. The waist 
was a long sack, with a ten-inch-long 
pleating below. A long V of. Scotch 
plaid goods came from the throat te the 
bottom of the waist, in front. The back 
was slightly shaped to the figure by turn- 
ing in the hem between the shoulder and 
waist, and allowing a generous slope be- 
low to give room for the double ruffle at 
the back of the petticoat. The ruffle was 
faced two inches in depth with the plaid 
goods, and pleated. an inch and a half 
from the top to show the bright facing. 
The cuffs were of the plaid, and a small 
standing collar, over which was worn a 
ruffle of the’ cheap and pretty Oriental 
lace, at seventeen cents per yard. One 
yard makes the ruffle. These ruffles are 
pleasanter to wear than linen collars. 
They are easier to do up, and cheaper in 
the long run. They do not require stif- 
fening, and may be folded when dry and 
pressed in a book. A cap, made over 
an old hat crown, had sides of the plaid 
goods and top of blue, made full, and 
drawn to one side, from which depended 
a blue tassel, made by rolling up.a quar- 
ter of a yard of fringe and sewing it in 
shape. Another pretty dress was of 
myrtle green, trimmed with narrow wool- 
en braid that sells at twenty cents for a 
piece of twenty-four yards. A full skirt 
had five rows of the braid, half an inch 
apart, run on three inches above the 
edge. The skirt was sewed toa sleeve- 
less waist, the front only being of cloth. 
The braid was disposed down the front 
in diamonds, to imitate lacing. The 
jacket had a single seam in the back. 
The fronts were loose, and fell open from 
the throat. Three rows of braid were on 
the jacket, and braid-simulated cuffs on 
the sleeves. The collar was a large sail- 
or. One and three-quarter yards of 
goods were required for this little suit, 
and an extra quarter of a yard covered a 
poke bonnet, which had a rosette of car- 
dinal ribbon, with strings of the same 
hue. The entire cost of the suit was on- 
ly two dollars.— Helper, in Commercial 
Gazette. 


Anecdote of Peter Cartwright, 


An amusing incident shows his re- 
sources, and his pluck in using them. In 
one village where he stopped nobody in- 
vited him to stay all night, and he went 
to the tavern, probably one of those long, 
low-storied log or frame buildings, with 
a long veranda in front, the roosting- 
place of noisy politicians, gossips, and 
whisky-loving idlers. At bed-time the 
young preacher said to the proprietor: 
‘‘Landlord, 1 am accustomed to pray 
with the families I pat up with.” 

“Very well,’’ said the Kentucky Bon- 
And taking up a 
candle led the way across the hall to a 
snug bedroom, facing the open veranda 
and the main street of the village, set 
down the light and said: ‘*You may 
pray all night here if you like,” and shut 
the door. 

Cartwright quickly opened it and said: 
‘*Look here, landlord, did say I 
might pray as much as I liked here ?’’ 

**Certainly, the room is yours for the 
night if you pay for it.’ 

The youthful preacher was not to be 
foiled so. ‘*‘{ had strong Jungs in those 
days,” he says. He took off his coat, 
set open the window, kneeled down, and 
commenced to pray at the top of his 
voice. The villagera thought there was 
a fire, and came ruoning together until 
he had nearly the whole community as 
auditors. He prayed an hour, preached 
a whole sermon in his prayer, taking care 
to inform the Lord and the listening peo- 
ple what a mean man that landlord was, 
and how much he needed conversion. 

‘‘Next morning,” said Cartwright, ‘I 
saw that the fellow was whipped. He 
invited me into the long dining-room, 
where the family and servants were as- 
sembled, handed me the Bible, and said: 
‘Will you pray with us this morning ?’ 
He was shortly converted, and became 
the leader of the society that rose and 
flourished in that locality. 


Freehold Homes. 


There can be no final and absolute sol- 
ution of the social problem until the spirit 
of Christian brotherhood covers the earth. 
But one of the most hopeful of the proxi- 
mate solutions is to be found in increas- 
ing the number of freehold homes. A 
family that owns a home, especially if 
there is land enough connected with it to 
yield a support, is independent. It does 
not have to ask the capitalist for the pri- 
vilege of earning a living. Its members 
may have to work hard and to economize 
closely, but the work is home-work and 
the saving .is to secure or improve the 
home. Love, local and domestic, makes 
the burden light. The great majority of 


‘freehold homes must, of course, be in the 


country. 


CHRISTIANS IN Cutna.—The number of 
communicants in connection with the va- 
rious evangelical missions in China is now 
reported at 26,287, of whom 10,541 are 
are credited to American societies, 10,- 
044 to British, and 1,700 to Continental. 
The Presbyterian Board stands at the 
head of the list, with 3,777; the English 
Presbyterian Board comes next, with 
8,105; and the London Society is third, 
with 2,924. The Presbyterian Board 
has the greatest number of native helpers 
—213. The China Inland has the larg- 
est force of miseionaries—113. There 
are in all 554 missionaries, including 
male and female, and 1,450 native help- 


| ers. 


Dr. Munhall. 


HIS REASONS FOR BELIEVING IN THE IN- 
SPIRATION OF THE BIBLE. 


Last week, in the Howard Presb yteri- 
an church, Dr. Munhall continued the 
Bible-readings of the present revival. 


apparently, than those which took part in 
the opening readings of the Central Dis- 
trict, three weeks ago. The revival sea- 
son has made its influence felt in many 
homes, as is clearly evident from the 
notably increasing attendance of the 
sterner sex, The first of the meetings 
were, as is usual, well nigh exclusively 
attended by women, but the case is very 
different now. Those to whom the work 
of Christ is very dear and precious feel 
that now their prayers are indeed meet- 
ing with acceptance at the throne of 
grace. No speaker ever had audiences 
more closely attentive or more deeply in- 
terested in the study of God’s Word than 
has Dr. Munhall. Among the requests 
for prayer was one of most sweeping 
and comprehensive petition. It was a 
request for prayer of the whole of San 
Francisco. Dr. Muohall said he thanked 
God that any one had sufficient faith to 
make such a petition. On a recent after- 
noon Dr. Munhall spoke as follows on 


THE INSPIRATION OF THE BIBLE. 


The Scriptures are variously designat- 
ed in the Biblé as the oracles of God, the 
Word of God. We are born by the 
Word of God, live by the Word of God, 
are sanctified by the Word of God. The 
speaker then cited a long list of biblical 
references, all of which are confirmatory 
of the divine character of the Scriptures. 
He said he believed in verbal inspiration, 
for he did not think the Holy Ghost 
would allow a man to choose his own 
words for the expression of the ideas of 
the Holy Ghost. Not everything in the 
Bible is given by the Almighty, but what 
is given on the authority of ‘‘Thus saith 
the Lord’’ is true. The Bible is made 
up of the words of God, men and the 
devil. What God has said istrue; what 
man has gaid is liable to be wrong; what 
the devil has said is sure to be a lie. 
Therefore, not all of the Bible is true. 
It is important to recognize this principle, 
or else we will get into inextricable con- 
fusion. Adam Clark said a good man 
couldn’t have written the Bible, and a 
bad man wouldn’t. A good man 
couldn’t have written the Bible because 
God says it is his Word, and if a good 
man said he wrote it, why! he would be 
a liar, and, therefore, not a good man. 

THE BIBLE NOT MAN’S WORK. 

A bad man wouldn’t have written it, 
because it tells what he is, and that is 
what a bad man don’t want to know 
about. The speaker here read a great 
number of terms of reproach used in the 
Bible towards the wicked. Consequent- 
ly, if a good man didn’t, and a bad man 
wouldn’t, why, it follows that no man 
made the Bible. In all the written 
works of man we can, by study, fathom 
the thought and purpose of the writer, 
but who shall say he has fathomed the 
Word of God or compassed the thoughts 
aud principles set forth in the Book. 
Contrasting the Bible, as a literary pro- 
duction, with the most finished cided 
tions of the human mind, the Bible suf- 
fers nothing, but stands out as a book 
incomparable. As a specimen of the lit- 


extracts from the first chapter of Genesis, 
Man would have had countless volumes 
to narrate what the Bible tells in a single 
chapter. There is a majesty in the 
Scriptures, striking and startling. Wal- 
ter Scott, dying, called for ‘‘the Book,’’ 
and when asked what book he meant, 
replied, ‘‘the Bible; there is but one 
book.’’ The poetry of the Bible is un- 
equaled in its solemnity. Jchn Milton 
said ‘‘there are no songs like the songs 
of Zion.’’ Read the matchless beauty 
and power of the songs of Miriam, of 
Deborah, of Mary. David’s lament for 
Jonathan is unsurpassed. The wealth of 
imagery, as expressed in the utterances 
of some of the prophets, is without a par- 
allel. 
FHILOSOPHY, HISTORY, SCIENCE. 

In philosophy, the Bible ranks pre- 
eminent. Carlyle, who certainly was a 
judge of all that was good and best in 
philosophy, was never wearied in his ad- 
miration of the book of Jok. In history, 
too, it has been found that no matter 
what discovery or investigation is made 
in the ruins of the Old World, never has 
one single historical statement of the Bi- 
ble been disproved, but rather confirm- 
ed. Inthe realm of science, the testi- 
mony of such men as Lieutenant Maury, 
John Herschel, Profeseor Hitchcock, and 
other scientists, is that there is no con- 
flict between the material universe and 
the Word of God. There is, of course, 
a conflict between science and theology, 
because, as commonly meant, ecience is 
what man knows about nature, and the- 
ology what man knows about God’s 
Word. _ When we shall have reached in 
the natural sciences an absolute plane of 
truth, and likewise in theology, there 
will not be. found any conflict. Science 
has, so it is stated, confirmed in every 
particular the order of genera, as set 
forth in the Book of Genesis. In this 
order we find fifteen enumerations, and 
the chances of any man having hit upon 
the correct order of those several crea- 
tions, is but one in several billions, as a 
simple calculation in permutation and 
combination of numbers will show. Some 
skeptics harp at Moses because he had 
light before the sun was created. Sci- 
ence tells us there was light long before 
the sun was created. 


IN JOB WE ARE TOLD 


That God stretched out his hand toward 
the vacant space in the north, and we 
know now there is a vacant space in the 
northern heavens. Christ himself told 
that the world was round when he said 
that apon his coming, in one part would 
be cock-crow, in another darkness, and 
so on. What is the fortieth chapter of 


The audiences were large—much larger, } 


erary style of the Bible, the speaker read — 


Job, which speaks of the leviathan, but : 


a prophecy of the modern steamship? 
Some people cannot believe the whale 
swallowed Jonah, but up on the coast of 
Norway remains have been found of a 
whale big enough to swallow a man on 
horseback and never wink. The speaker 
then went on to show that the maxims 
for living given in the Bible were best of 
all. Every principle of ethical truth is 
in the Bible. The prophecies and their 
fulfillments are sufficient in themselves to 
convince. The Bible ie composed of 


sixty-six books, written by forty-two | 


persons, covering a period of sixteen cen- 
turies, but one harmonious entirety. Its 
object is to bring man back to his sinless 
state. In its biography the Bible tells 
the good and bad of ren alike. 


Tell It Out, 


BX JOSEPH PARKER, D.D., LONDON. 


“T will praise the Lord ‘according to 
his righteousness, and will sing praise to 
the Lord most high.’*—Psa. vii: 17. 

The Psalm comes in with a tone of 
sorrow and loneliness, hut goes out with 
cymbals and dancing, and songs and ut- 
terances of triumph. We thought in the 
earlier part of the Psalm David had nev- 
er sung in his life, or if he had, he cer- 
tainly would never sing again. He seems 
to write himself out of his misery, as men 
now pray themselves out of their trouble. 
When the prayer begins, the listener 
says: ‘‘How heavily loaded is that heart 
with sorrow! Surely that life is distress- 
ed beyond all possibility of recovery! 
Ob, how sad and mournful and pensive 
the utterance of that heart!” And lo! 
the man talks over his case with God, 
goes into critical detail about it, mentions 
everything he can recollect; and the tone 
subtly changes all the while, and behold, 
at the last, the man is singing; the prayer 
has blossomed into asong, and he who 
began with supplication ended with praise. 
So it may be in our life: there is room 
enough, enemies enough there are no 
doubt, and difficulties apparently inoum- 
erable and insurmountable. Never un- 
derestimate these difficulties. You can- 
not lecture a man out of sorrow. En- 
courage him rather to go over his sorrow, 
to mention it syllable by syllable, letter 
by letter, and when he has continued the 
story a long time, ask him if he cannot 
recollect something more, even more dis- 
tressing inits nature. Encourage him to 
tell all that is in his heart. Be good list- 
eners. It soothes poor misery hearken- 
ing to her tale. Ask her to tell it over 
again; ask her if she is quite sure that 
you heard the statement correctly; and by 
this sympathetic cross*examination, by 
this companionsbip of soul, you will ex- 
tract the sorrow, aad the heart, without 
any exhortation from the listener, will 
begin to recover itself, to take down its 
harp from the willows; and you, who en- 
tered into a house of mourning, shall 
find yourself presently at a wedding feast, 
swinging round in infinite delight in the 
sacred dance before tbe Lord, because 
the rain is overand gone, and the time 
of the singing of birds has come.— The 
Church in the House. 


A Pointed Prayer, 


A recent prayer of the chaplain of the 
House of Representatives made a profound 
impression upon the members, and on 
motion of Mr. Butterworth it was ordered 
printed in the Record. The prayer was as 
follows: ‘*‘We beseech Thee, Almighty 
God, help the people of this country to 
learn that money gained otherwise than 
as Thou commandest, by the sweat of the 
face, as the fair and honest wage of hon-. 
orable, manly work of brain or hand, is 
gained by theft, no matter how we name 
the stealing; that money is never con- 
verted into wealth unles it ceases to be 
the pander of our lusts and lifts us above 
the level of the animal, lifting us to the 
graces of life, elevating our hearts to 
manly aspiration, making us kindly with 
our kind, patient to God’s laws, and rev- 
erent to ourselves. Rid the land, we be- 
seech. Thee, of all gamesters, whether 
they gamble with dice, or cards, or chips, 
or with wheat, or stocks or corn, or cot- 
ton. Deliver us from the influence and 
power of robbers, who, enticing their 


victims to boards of trade and stock ex- 
changes and bucket-shops, name _ their 


practices of plunder ‘shearing the lambs.’ 
Enlighten our intelligence with Thy truth, 
sweeten and deepen our humanity with 
Thy love, quicken our piety with Thy 
Spirit; may Jesus Christ become more 
and more the Master and Ruler of our 
lives and characters and thoughts. We 
pray through His hallowed name. 
Amen.’ 


- 


The Little Sweep. 


Several years ago an effort was made 
to collect all the chimney-sweepers in the 
city of Dublin for the purpose of educa- 
tion, Amongst others came a little fel- 
low who was asked if he knew his let- 
ters. ‘‘Oh, yes, sir,” was the reply. 
you spell?’ ‘Oh, yes, sir,” was 
again the answer. ‘‘Do you read?” 
yes, sir.” what book did 
you learn from?” continued his interrog- 
ator. ‘‘Oh, I never bad a book in my 
life, sir,’’ said the manly little fellow. 
‘*And who was your schoolmaster ?” 
‘Oh, I never was at school.” Here was 
a singular case. A boy could read and 
spell without a book or master. But 
what was the fact? Why, another little 
sweep, @ little older than himself, had 
taught him to read by showing him the 
letters over the shop doors which they 
passed as they went through the city. 
His teacher, then, was another little 
sweep like himself, and his book the 
sign-boards on the houses. What may 
not be done by trying ?—The Pansy. 


One of the leading characteristics of 
unsanctified people is thetr spirit of fear. 
—fear of animals, fear of the elements, 
fear of man, fear of death. ‘‘Perfect 
love casteth out fear.”” This is the magi- 
cal power the world so greatly neede— 
needs not simply to ‘‘cast out fear,” but 


to prepare one to live, as well as to die. | 


‘cured Hams and Bacon. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES, 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL 
PRICES. 


Ex. Family, bbl, $4 to 4.50 
MEALS AT MILL RATES. 


Oatmeal, 3% to 4c ® Ib 25@50c 
Cr'd Wheat, 2% to8c | Pormosa Oolon 

Gr’m Flour, 24%, to3c 30@50c 
Pearl Barley,4te5¢ (Uncolored Japan 

Sago Tapioca4@5c 35@50c 


Cube Sugar, bbls,6%4c box good Raisins 
|20-Ib bar ox L'ndry Soap 


Granulated 
White Beans 2c 


Extra C 
Golden C 

Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 

Fish; Oysters, Sardines, 

Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc. All of 
which we offer at the lowest possible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at ounce become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them ata 
wholesale house exclusively, for the resson that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House, a system of profit 
and convenience which strongly recommends iteelf 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction given. If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately return it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placin themselves in a 

osition to judge for themselves before sending us 


SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 


In bbls, 25c pr gal. 
In kegs, 5 gal, $1.0@ 1.75 
CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 


he final order, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixt: St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


Union Savings Bank, 


Corner Broapway AND NINTH STREETS, 


OAKLAND. 
Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve F'und, (Dec.,’79) 831,000. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: | 
A. O. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John Hayes, W. W. Crane, 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 
R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 


D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 


E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 

J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - 
ice-President 
H. A. PALMER, and Treasurer 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 3ist, 1878. 
Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,730 08 
Notes, Personal securities -  - 10,685.00 
Bonds - 99,206 66 

‘Realestate - - - 68,828 89 
Cashonhand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 84 

$1,772,991 38 


Due Dopositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

mittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. | 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


EsTABLISHED IN 1852, 


ARMES & DALLAM, 
Importers dnd Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ’”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


JOHN SKINKER, 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Blasting, Mining, Cannon, 


—AND— 
MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


G. M. PEASE, M. D., 
Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF 
125 Turk Street, - - San Francisco. 


Office Hours: 1to4p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P. m. 
apr13-tf 


MAPS 
OF EVERY KIND. 


WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apri3-tf_ 


EASTER MUSIC! 
THE RISEN GHRIST. 


AN EASTER EXERCISE, 
By J. E. HALL. 

This consists of a beautiful and fnstructive Re- 
sponsive Service, throughout which isinterspersed 
new and Sppropmate music,the Whole forming a 
com plete ter Exercise for Sunday Schools. 

16 pp: Price 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen by 
mail, postpass $4.00 a hundred by express, not 
prepaid. 


1886. EASTER CHIMES, 1886. 


; WITH SERVICE, (Ad Lib.) 
A collection of new, bright and pretty carols b 

the very best writers of words and music, to whi 

is prefixed an exceedingly interesting Responsive 
Service, prepared by Nettie A. Wellman. The ar- 
rangement is such that the Service and Carols m 

be used separately or combined, as the music 
printed er the Seryice, instead of being Inter- 
it. Price, the same as ** The Risen. 


Send for our complete Lists of Easter 
Music, Free. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 
J. CHURCH & CO., 55 E. 13th St., New York City. 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES! 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. 


Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 
prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 

‘connecting at 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 


The Several Lines of Steamers to al 
. EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING OARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 
No additional charge for Berths in Third-- 


clasa Cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
, in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For sale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mriis, Lan@ 
Agent of O. P. R. Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. BR. R., San Francisco. 


A. N. Towne aol H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


SAN FRANCISOO, OAL. 


Weed & Kingwell 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna B8r7., SAN FRANOISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

0G” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricatore 


FOSTER & CO., 


GROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 
Special attention given to Selecting and Pack-. 
ing Goods for Export. 
Matisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality” 
mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN, PORTER & CO., 


Funeral Directors, 


118 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
(Opp. Starr Kings Church.) 


Originators of the Parlor ard Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceat Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. & CO. 


Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANOISCO 


Oonnected ky Telephone with al the 
American Distvict Company's 
offices. 


Embalming and 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115_and 117 
Clay street, where they will be glad to receive 
orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 
price-list. 


CATARRH 


Also for Cold in the Head, 
Headache Hay Bever, 50 cents, 
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THE PaciFic: San Francisco, 


[Wepnespay, Apri 14, 1886, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
-person sending us $7.50, with three new 
»names, shall receive four copies of Tux Pa- 
.orrto for one year. THE Paciric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
‘but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14, 1886. 


A writer in the April New Englander 
bids ministers beware of the fashionable 
burry to get through with the public ser- 
wices of the Lord’s day. ‘‘It is not 
worth while to let a business haste, 
which is of itself unhealthy, dominate the 
Church. But axide from this, the spirit 
of nervous unrest is foreign to the bouse 
of God. No helpful worship can proceed 
ander an urgency to have done with it and 
get to our homes. In the sanctuary and 
in the divine presence, man may well suf- 
fer himself to enjoy a godly Jeisureliness. 
The service should move forward in dig- 
mified quiet and in stately measures, as 
those who worship are surrounded not by 
the bustle of change, but by the eternal 
realities. Nothing is more soothing to a 
world-chafed spirit than this fulness of 
repose. The duty of restoring-it by 
thoughtful insistence belongs to those 
who have public services in charge.” 


In these ‘‘striking” times it is cheer- 
ing to read the bill, which has passed one 
house of Congress, providing for the ap- 
pointment of a Board of Arbitration to 
which all such differences as cause strikes 
may be referred for adjustment, when one 
of the parties is a railway or other ‘‘com- 
mon carrier.” The umpire of the board 
of these arbitrators is to be appointed by 
the United States Judge of the district 
in which the trouble arises; and, there- 
upon, the board becomes a Board of Unit- 
ed States Commissioners, with the pow- 
ers and authority of acourt of law. And 
while the settlement of the case is pend- 
ing, the ‘‘common carrrier” can go on 
with ite business under the protection of 
of the United States court. Such a law 


is needed; and when it is once in force ; 


strikes will be few, because neither party 
will indulge itself in wrongs that may 


have a very wide exposure and costly re- 
sult. 


The rains of April may seem to be 
rather in excess of present necessities, 
but they are putting a wonderful wealth 
of garniture on field and forest, landscape 
and scene. One beholds something from 
our city heights, but he needs to havea 
few hours’ run into the country to see 
afresh what rain and sunshine can do, 
both with man’s aid and without. It is 
fortunate that the throngs which low 
fares are bringing are set down, from 
out the snows and sands, in the midst of 
verdure and bloom not to be surpassed 
éven in the tropics. ‘‘Dry times” will 
come; but they are only the other side, 
the restful of things, and have their uses 
and even their beauties. In God’s good 
time, we believe, our turn has come to 
receive accessions of people who will add 
much to our educational, moral and spir- 
itual resources. We give them a thou- 
sand welcomes. We hope we shall rec- 
ompense them in part for alltte good 
they have it in their hearts and in their 
Sands to do for us. 


“There has been held, recently, a Con- 
ference of Farmers and Grangers, at Sac- 
ramento, to consider what to do to deliver 
vthemselves and their pursuits from the 
dlight of the domination of non-producers, 
and from the interference of crooked pol- 
iticians and lazy and selfish dictators. 
The Conference passed some earnest and 
healthy resolutions, and looked toward a 
more general convention of the yeomanry, 
“‘the bone and sinew of the State.” The 
Conference did not profess to be at all re- 
ligious, but its aims have an element of 
religion in them, and will need much re- 
ligious help for their carrying out. The 
farmers and grangers see that base _poli- 

tics and foolish ‘‘boycotting’’ are bale- 
ful to them, and that they must combine 
to resist and defeat them. It isa shame 
that nor-producers shall impose all sorts 
of taxes on other people’s industries, and 
that the unworking shall dictate to them 
what laborers they shall employ. They 
will make havoc with ‘‘political slates” 
if they go into politics; and they may 
unhorse some who are riding to death the 
Chinece hobby. Let us hope that the 
farmers and grangers, if they cannot put 
any relig‘on into our politics, will put 
more good sense, sound morality, and 
the decency of honor into many of our 
public men. 


We cannot remember when there has 
been such an excitement in England as 
now, though we may presume there was 
more in the days of the reform bill and 
in the times of the ‘‘chartist” disturb- 
ances. But itis safe to ray that no Prime 


Minister ever before had such a surging 
crowd filling street after street, simply to 


seeshim as he passed along. Royalty 
itself could not now attract any such 
throng. The interest centers both in the 
man and in his scheme for the rehabilita- 
tion of Ireland, and in one about as much 
as in the other. Not alone in London 
were all the people stirred. Even in the 
country the people rushed to the towns 
simply to hear the telegraphic reports 
from the House of Commons. The 
speech of Mr. Gladstone was probably 
read by two-thirds of the people of Great 
Britain the very night of its delivery, 
but with what divergent feelings, bopes 
and fears! The scheme seems to some 
crude and impracticable, but it is appar- 
ently approved by most of the Liberals, 
and gives satisfaction to the special 
friends of Ireland. It seems to us as 
likely to pass the House of Commons, 
with some amendments, and by a slender 
majority. But we have no expectation 
that it will pass the Lords, and so we 
may look for a dissolution of Parliament 
ere long, and an appeal to the country on 
the measure. On the whole, this is best. 
It were not wise to adopt so radical a 
change in the government of a part of the 
realm, without a distinct and a decided 
indorsement of it by the masses of Eng- 
land and Scotland. The measure may 
be defeated, but not Mr. Gladstone. He 
will tower majestic above his scheme, 
whether in victory or defeat. 


A brief telegram last week stated that 
Thomas Anthony Thacher, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Yale College, was found 
dead in his bed, in the morning of April 
7, 1886. The older graduates of Yale, 
on these shores, remember him affection- 
ately and well. His years were 72. His 
decease was not unlooked for. An or- 
ganic trouble of the heart had confined 
him to his house for a number of years, 
and he was aware that the summons 
might come at any hour of the day or 
night. He was so limited to his home, 
four seasons ago, when the class of 1842 
(with which he commenced his nearly 
fifty years of instruction in the college as 
tutor and professor) called on him in a 
body, to the number of thirty, that is, 
and saw him, some of them, for the first 


.time since graduation, He was a young 


man forty-eight years ago, aud of a strik- 
ing appearance; well formed, a blonde, 
with a delicate complexion, the blood 
mantling his entire face at the least stir 
of any sort of emotion; extremely mod- 
est, but inflexibly firm; his language ex- 
act, his words clear-cut, his voice fine 
and high-keyed, and all his action indic- 
ative of a sensitive nature, strung to 
earnest purpose. (Singularly enough, in 
after years, he grew to be muscular and 
athletic, and was worth any number of 
policemen on the college premises when 
any arresting force was required.) Pro- 
fessor Thacher was a scholar, first of all, 
in his specialty. He was also a wide 
reader and a good writer, though he pub- 
lished but little. He was, for a long 
time, the most active and influential man 
in the Faculty, except the College Presi- 
dent, and contributed largely to its 
growth and euccess, its name and fame, 
and it is no wonder that his affection for 
the institution came to be a kind of mar- 
vel, surpassed only by his admiration for 
the pupils he taught who distinguished 
themselves on any side of the world. 
About ten years ago, when hia illness be- 
gan, he visited this Coast, and enjoyed 
it all with the keen relish of an eager and 
grand nature, renewing with family 
friends and old pupils the scenes of van- 
ished years. He was a steadfast Chrie- 
tian, and carried himself manfully and 
devoutly to the end; and then, as if ina 
dream of the night, he passed over to the 
great majority. It is only by an effort 
that we, who knew him best at 25, can 
think of him as dead, and at 72. But, 
as he might say, ‘‘Sic itur ad astra,” 
for there are those who ‘‘shall shine as 
the brightness of the firmament, and as 
the stars, forever and ever.” 


Cause and Effect. 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


Many of the loveliest and most attract- 
ive traits of character, in our estimation, 
as we meet and mingle in the fellowships 
of life, are the issues of forces and causes 
whose visits and operations we are natur- 
ally inclined to deprecate and regret. 
We consider ourselves unfortunate when 
we enter upon such an experience, and 
entitled to the sympathy and compassion 
of our friends. And yet the fruits of such 
seasons of suffering and trial are among 
the most precious developments of our 
earthly history. 

How sweet is the grace of Submission, 
bowing down to some yoke laid upon our 
neck, in the dealings of Providence, 
which we cannot effectually resist, and 
our lips giving out this. utterance from 
our heart, ‘‘Thy will be done”! We do 
not contend against the divine appoint- 
ment. We accept it as put forth in the 
exercise of a wisdom and beneficence 
which we cannot question; and the fra- 
grance of such achildlike acquiescence 
sweetens every breath. But how can 
such a lovely trait be ours? We do not 


submit to sunshine and health and pros- 


perity and the crowaing of our hopes. 
There is no room for this grace except 
when we are visited by some calamity, 
the infliction of pain or loss of some kind, 
the imposition of some tax upon our 
strength or our sensibility the payment 
of which draws heavily upon our re- 
sources. Shall we be content to fail of 
this winning spirit, and go forward on our 
way sheathed in impenetrable defenses; 
or shall we welcome a diecipline that 
brings with it some sharpness te soul and 
sense, and so furnishes occasion for the 


fruit we desire? 

How charming is the grace of Lowlt- 
ness, when we do not stand up in de- 
fiance of another’s self-assertion, and in 
haughty question of his claim to super- 
iority, but yield to his claim and his as- 
sumption, and give him his way without 
one challenge in word or look of the ad- 
vantages which he arrogates! But this 
gentle attraction cannot be ours if our 
relation to those by whom we are sur- 
rounded is one of precedence in condi- 
tion and outfit, and in corresponding con- 
sciousness. 

How manly the virtue of Fortitude, 
including the elements of courage, and 
patience, and endurance under ills 
that threaten, or that fasten their wither- 
ing hold upon us! Would we desire to 
possess and exercise it? For what type 
of providential circumstances, then, are we 

leading? Can we make complaint of 
laaiiiee, or give them smiling welcome. 

How noble the spirit of Self-denial as 
contrasted with the meanness of self-in- 


dulgence, holding our clamorous propen- 


sities in check, and postponing our per- 
personal gratification; and of what provi- 
dential parentage 1s such a spirit the off- 
spring! 

How magnanimous to extend a free 
and full forgiveness to those with whom 
we have daily fellowship, holding no 
debt of anger, no claim of righteous 
recompense against them; but blotting 
out all such charges for ills inflicted and 
transgressions committed against us! 
But there could be no occasion for this 
fraternal nobility. unless our rights have 
been invaded and our feelings wounded. 


How generous and faithful the exer- 
cise of loving sympathy in word and 
deed with those whose sky is dark and 
whose experience painful, giving them 
tear for tear and whispering in their ears 
the music of hope! And how can one 
who is himself ignorant of sorrow and 
suffering make such a healing and cheer- 
ing demonstration? 

I need not pureve this strain. How 
evident it is that our best and happiest 
outfit for a life that shall be tributary to 
human comfort and human joy is an ex- 
perience of varied personal trial; and 
that for nothing have we occasion for 
such a sense of grateful indebtedness to 
a divine Friend as when that hand ad- 
ministers upon us a keen and trying dis- 
cipline! So, let us appreciate the benef- 
icence of trial, and taste with thankful 
relish the sweetness of its kind and gra- 
cious intent. 


M. C. A. 


In coming together at the hour of 
prayer one finds something in the atmos- 
phere, or the associations, or the hour, 
that leads his desires upward and onward 
and over. It may be he comes with an 
aching head or an aching heart. If so, 
there is relief found, and strength also 
found, to carry the burden given for the 
day. How different’ the feelings with 
which we come together! We feel much 
more alike when we separate and go, 
with a reverent feeling uppermost, as we 
renewedly desire to leave all in the hands 
of our Heavenly Father, and say, ‘*Thy 
will be done.”’ 

On Friday the theme was ‘‘Tempita- 
tion.” The laater said a man with whom 
he was riding in the cars, a few days 
ago, eaid ‘*I have not been tempted fora 
year.’’ He lived above temptation. The 
leader said, ‘‘I have been tempted all 
my life, and I expect to be as long as I 
live.’’ All who took any part in the 
meeting expressed the same feeling. To 
illustrate the danger of parleying with 
temptation, a sad case was told of an ac- 
quaintance, a young man who had left 
off the habit of strong drink, and regain- 
ed his lost situation in. business and his 
former place in the community. One 
day this friend met him and said, 
“George, it seems to me* you are not 
quite eo attentive to your religious duties 
as you have been.’’ The answer was, 
“T don’t think it is necessary.” The 
friend said, ‘‘I think you smoke, for 
your breath smells of tobacco, I believe 
you left off smoking.” ‘‘Well, yes, but 
there is no harm in smoking. You see, 
when my friends ask me to take a drink, 
I say, ‘No, I will take a cigar.’ So, I 
have got in the way of smoking.” The 
friend told him not to trifle nor to tem- 

rize with temptation, and pleaded with 

im. Within a short time word has 
come that this young man has fallen, is 
back where he was before. Pray every 
day, ‘‘ Keep us from temptation.” 
Prayer was made for those tempted by 
an appetite for strong drink, those led 
away into the many paths of sin always 
open. Thanksgiving was offered for de- 
liverance, some from one form of sin and 
some from another. Exhortation was 
preesingly made to receive Christ within, 
that temptation of every kind may be re- 
pelled, and to trust him who has promis- 
ed, *‘I will never leave thee nor forsake 
thee.”’ 

On Monday, duriog a steady rain, 
about half the number usual at the meet- 
ings came together. The leader read the 
thirty-second psalm which, leaving out 
the words in italics, begins, ‘‘Blessed— 
transgreasions—forgiven — sin-covered.”’ 
Well may every forgiven soul break 
forth into exultation at a sense of forgiven 
sin and salvation from sin and its conse- 
quences—the greatest joy possible for one 
to know. Some will not yield to the 


terms. The speaker said he went into 
Paris soon after it had surrendered to the 
Germans. The city held out when sur- 


rounded by the German army. Finally; 
the suffering among the ple was so 
great that the French asked of the Ger- 
mans on what conditions they would re- 
ceive the surrender, and were answered, 
‘**Unconditional surrender.’’ The French 
said, ‘‘ We must stipulate that your army 
must not pass beneath the Arch of Tri- 
umph,’’ ‘The Germans answered, ‘‘That 
is just what we will do.’’ The French 
woald not consent, so they endured eight 
days more of shot and shell and suffering 
among the people. The Arch of Triumph 
was largely covered with designs, show- 
ing the victories of Napoleon, the first 
over the Germans, and it was too much 
for the pride of the French to have a vic- 
toriouas German army pass under that 
Arch. It is so sometimes with the sin- 
ner. There is something to be given up 
that the pride refuses to yield —something 
that we'will not part with. Then follows 
the sorrow of unforgiven sin and a sense 
of our being aliens from God; which 
must continue until we yield. 


Revival Services in Petaluma. 


Five churches in Petaluma united for 
two weeks in a series of evangelistic ser- 
vices. The work began on the 21st of 
March, and continued, increasing in at- 
tendance and interest, till the 2d of 
April. The meetings were under the 
charge of the Rev. H. C. Christian, pas- 
tor of the Methodist Episcopal church 
South in Sacramento, who came by invi- 
tation of the pastors. To our great re- 
gret, the pastoral duties of Mr. Christian 
rendered it impossible for him to remain 
longer. The town seemed to be on the 
verge of a powerful awakening. As it 
is, our churches have been greatly help- 
ed. They have been united and stimu- 
lated in every way. Reports have not 
yet been made in full, but probably the 
number of additions to the several church- 
es will not fall short of one hundred. 
Until he entered upon his present pastor- 
ate, three years ago, Mr. Christian la- 
bored in Georgia. He was for years a 
neighbor and a frequent co-laborer with 
the Rev. Sam Jones. He has been an 
exceedingly successful pastor, and has 
great gifts in revival work. He has the 
power of holding his audience in abeorbed 
attention from the first word. He has a 
voice magnificent in tone and volume, 
and, in the main, he uses it well. He 
throws immense force and emotion into 
his addresees. One hardly thinks of 
analyzing his sermons. His style is 
graphic. He is capable of a strong argu- 
ment. Two of his sermons preached 
here were the most impressive and awful 
that I ever heard, but it was hard to tell 
wherein their force lay. It was probably 
as much in the manner of delivery as in 
anything. I could -well believe that, 
down in Georgia, his hearers had, more 
than once, been taken with the jerks. 
His sermons are pervaded with the tru- 
est spirit of Christian love. He attracts, 
holds and impresses that reckless class 
so difficult to get into our churches. He, 
at one time, had so gone astray from his 
home instruction as to be a keeper of a 
saloon. While so engaged, he was 
roused to seriousness by the violent death 
of an intimate friend. His own experi- 
ence fills him with the profoundest sym- 
pathy for prodigal sons, and with an un- 
shakable conviction that the gospel he 
preaches can save even the vilest. He 
is a man of fine personal appearance, and 
he has the warmest sort of a heart. He 
contrives to make those he meets fall in 
love with him almost at first sight. Mr. 
Christian has determined to devote him- 
self, for a year or two, exclusively to un- 
denominational evangelistic work in this 
State. We are convinced that, if he 
does, the towns of our State will be 
greatly blessed thereby. Mr. L. M. 
Alexander of Healdsburg, during our 
servicer, conducted the singing admira- 
bly. Hes not only a good leader and 
organizer, but himself sings with great 
expression. 


Bay Association. 


The April showers were very capri- 
cious on Monday, and the mud in Noe 
valley was very deep, but the members 
of the Association did not mind the 
weather when once under the hospitable 
roof of Dr. Beckwith, and a very pleas- 
ant and profitable meeting was enjoyed. 
There were some absent ones on account 
of sickness. The cases of these brethren 
were remembered, and earnest prayer of- 
fered in their behalf. Dr. Barrows was 
obliged to send regrets, and the sermon 
was read by Dr. Beckwith, one that he 
had preached the Sunday before on the 
words, ‘‘I Trust in the Mercy of God.’’ 
A careful, candid and echolarly review 
on the book by the Andover professor, 
‘*Progressive Theology,’’ was presented 
by Dr. Mooar, and some discussion fol- 
lowed. The sermon plans were from 
John viii: 56: ‘‘Your father, Abraham, 
rejoiced to see my day, and he saw it 
and was glad.’” The members reported 
on their collateral reading and study for 
the last quarter. A pleasant: feature of 
the meeting was the presence of Rev. 
Jeremiah Porter, Rev. Arthur'H. Smith 
and a brother from Centra) Asia Minor, 
of the Armenian church, Rev. Parseph 
V. Vartugian, who joined in the exercis- 
es and made short addresses. The fol- 
lowing business was transacted: Rev. H. 
Macy was chosen Scribe for the ensuing 
year. Rev. J. H. Strong, upon request, 
was granted a letter of dismission to the 
Upper Bay Association, and in the same 
manner Rev. E. O. Tade was dismissed 
to the Santa Clara Association. The 
next meeting will be with Brother Macy 
on July 12th. The Association adjourn- 
ed, after being led in prayer by Dr. Por- 
ter. 


MARRIED. 


CHURCHILL—WykorF.—In Vacaville, April 
7th, by Rev. Henry W. Jones, L. B. 
Churchill of Sacramento to Nellie, daugh- 
ter of Jonathan L. Wykoff, 


Senator George Hearst arrived in 
Washington last Thursday night, and 


tcok the oath of office. 


The Development of Lay Work. 


BY REV. O. C. MILLER. 


Lay work is not only important, but 
essential, both for the fulfillment of the 
church’s promised privilege, and for the 
happiness and symmetrical development 
of every individual Christian. In thie 
persistent struggle between light and 
darkness, the great desideratum is to get 
all our forces well disciplined and really 
out into the field of battle;-and we can 
scarcely hope for this until thoge enrolled 
in our churches are brought to fally un- 
derstand what seems to me to be the 
‘‘Magna Charta’’ of the kingdom of 
Christ on earth; namely, that humanily 
is the personal medium in and through 
which Christ is to be manifested, and 
in proportion as he is made manifest 
unto us we should manifest him unto 
our fellows. Inno other way can we 
form a a conception of Christian 
character. Light is light only as shining; 
love is love only as loving. Nor can one 
entirely conceal in his beart the light and 
love of Jesus. The Christian is Christ’s 
true and constant Epiphany. When 
Christ becomes the real possessor of the 
soul he so absorbs and fills it as to be- 
come its own essential life, and its every 
expression is but the reflection of his 
brightness, love and glory; and the ex- 
pression of Paul is verified when he said, 
‘I live; yet not J, but Christ liveth in 
me.” The day dawn in the dark soul 
of sin is as the rising of the sun; dark- 
ness dieappears, and new light ia reveal- 
ed. Oearth, shall the sun arise upon 
thee and thou not be brightened and 
glorified! O Christians, have you given 
your heart to the Saviour, and earth and 
heaven not heard the news! Shining 
angels bore upward the message, and 
then tarried in songs of joy around the 
throne, while the Saviour overshadows 
your humanity and shines through you 
in almost transfigared glory. The Chris- 
tian should be luminous with the light of 
Jesus, even as the moon reflects the 
glory of the sun after he has gone to 
emile in brightness upon other worlds. 
Surely, as Christian character is design- 
ed to reflect the same Christ-life, it is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
Was it not the reflection of the crucified, 
but living, Saviour, in the lives of the 
martyrs, that exposed them to the wrath 
of their enemies, and doomed them to 
the flames? A true Christian of the 
present is the same as of primitive years 
—‘‘a Christ-bearer” — one who, like 
Paul, bears in his own body, not only 
the marks of suffering, but of the whole 
symmetrical life of the Lord Jesus. 


In the light of this conception of Chris- 
tian character, we readily observe that it 
is as absurd to conceive of the laity of 
our charches as being inactive as to light 
a candle and put it under a bushel. To 
the very end of our lives Jesus is con- 
tinually saying, not only to the clergy, 
but to the laity, ‘‘With what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured to you,” 
teaching that the condition upon which 
we receive is that we also give. Christ 
has not designed that his blessing should 
become secluded in any heart; but, like 
the talents, the law of increase is by us- 
ing and transmitting. Have you never 
seen a Christian the fountain of whose 
life is fast drying up? Study the cauee, 
and you will find that he has been trying 
to shut up truth’s light and treasure 
within the selfish doora of his own heart, 
until God is gradually taking away even 
that which he hath. The Christ-life is 
not like a river that flows out into the 
desert and is lost, sinking beneath its 
sand, but like the river that gathers vol- 
ume as it flows, and goes on and on, re- 
freshing other lands, till it comes to be a 
part of the crystal sea that is about the 
throne of God. The bright and spark- 
ling fountain maintains its purity, not 
alone by its inward flow, but also by its 
outward flowing. The spirit of the 
Christian is that of- benevolence; and 
when he receives the riches of God's love 
and grace, he exclaims: ‘‘This is too 
much forme; where are my fellow-men?” 
It is with the child as with his Father in 
heaven—much giving doth not impover- 
ish, nor doth withholding enrich. The 
streams of the gold regions send their 
limpid waters glittering through their 
channels, but only a portion of the gold 
drops into their bosoms. So it if with 
every soul through which God’s gold of 
blessing flows to his fellows. It is mani- 
fest that Christian activity is incumbent 
upon the laity, since their happiness and 
very existence as Christians depend 
upon it. Evangelistic lay work is em- 
bodied in the design of Christ for the 
spread of the gospel. He gave the truth 
to a few men, and charged them that 
they should go and tell it to others. It 
is the grand and heaven-born design of 
Christianity to unite the race in one com- 
mon brotherhood, and does this not im- 
ply helpful sympathy among the breth- 
ren? Shall they who have received of 
God the treasures of hie goodness and 
wisdom shut them up within their own 
lives, and turn away from the pitiful 
cries of their brethren, bound as with 
chains unto sin and death? This, te say 
the least, would be cruel and inhuman, 
and yet observation proves that it ia a 
charge of which many professing Chris- 
tians are guilty. Well might we ask, 
** Are such the poseessors of the life and 
spirit of that Saviour whose faithfulness 
and sympathy could never let, him tarn 
from any one in danger and dietress?” 
The living ministry and lay evangelist 
will never be supplanted, even though 
our book-making age were to record ser- 
mons and exhortations more wisely and 
beautifully than could ever be again ex- 
pressed. This is because truth and per- 
sonality are wedded together and can 
never be divorced. There never before 
was such a beautiful. and forcible ex- 
pression of truth as when Jesus stood 
before his wondering hearers, and said, 
‘**1 am the truth.” Nor was the truth 
ever more truthful and visible than when 
it shone through such a ma 


| Phillips Brooks laconivally defines 


gospel as ‘‘truth through personality’; 
and, with this definition, it is clear to be 
seen that every one who receives the gos- 
pel becomes the imperzonation of Christ 
—the incarnation of the truth as it is ip 
Jecus. Every true Christian is both a 
messenger bearing the truth, and a wit- 
ness attesting its truthfulnees in his life 
and pereonality. Thus we learn that 
Jesus says to all whom he calle, ‘‘ Ye are 
my witnesses; by your consistent and 
persistent testimony, bear witness of the 
truth, shine upon others as | shine upon 
you, tell to others what I have told to 
you— 
** Tell to all the world around 
What a Saviour you have found.” 


Dr. Barrows’ Tribute to France. 


In his lecture last Sunday evening at 
the First church, on ‘“Truth Fettered 
and Truth Free in France,” Dr. Barrows 
traced the parallel lines of civil and relig- 
ious French history; and, in closing, re- 
ferred to the American chapel and its re- 
cent pastor, Dr. Beard, in language of 
admiration. He also spoke of the McAIll 
mission in Paris, and paid the following 
tribute of esteem to France: 

‘*As we studied her people and her 
customs, as we walked through beauti- 
ful Paris, or looked out upon her wider 
boundaries, as we tbought of her begin- 
ning, her records,. her present position, 
we were filled with enthusiastic love for 
her history and her future. Paris and 
France have been basely slandered and 
misrepresented. Evil is evil anywhere, 
and sin is sin on either side of the English 
channel, but Paris and France is not a 

ople of drunkards, nor is she abounding 
in vices and incrimes. She is not re- 
gardless of the higher laws of chastity 
and sobriety, nor is her Sabbath given 
over to unrestrained desecration. Her 
character is enthusiastic, warm-hearted, 
affectionate, generous, inquiring and, we 
believe, not below the average of hon- 
esty. 

**W hat is fickle or changeable in the 
French character is being more and more 
steadied by truth; and had she possessed 
the religious training of England, she 
would be not one whit behind her in her 
record. She has fought against adverse 
currents in the blood in inheritance—in 
government. No grander men have ever 
died than have given their lives for 
France. No grander men have ever liv- 
ed than live and labor to-day for her sta- 
bility and progress. No nobler women 
have ever adorned momentous crises and 
gone down to death with the insignia of 
glory and womanly heroism above them 
than have trodden the wine-press of suf- 
fering and martyrdom, as the old Alpine 
summits have looked down with their 
tearful rills and eternal snows, typical of 
woman’s purity and endurance. No 
hearts beat for truth with a more genuine 
pulsation than live to-day in the woman- 
hood of France. The future belongs to 
God. Who can doubt his purpose con- 
cerning her? She shall yet illustrate a 
consecration to all things noble and di- 
vine that shall chase the shadows of oth- 
er days into a forgotten distance. She 
shall yet fling out to the breeze that tri- 
color above the battlements of truth, and 
it shall declare in a rhythm which no 
other language can claim that the trinity 
of faith, hope and love is the permanent 
possession and glory of this beautiful 
land across the sea.” 


A Criticism, 


‘The sweetest, saddest sight of all 
was the chariot of Zenobia, attended by 
her Ethiopians. She was more beautiful 
still, by reason of her misfortunes. Con- 
quest had not humbled her spirit or ob- 
literated her beauty. Why did she not 
choose, like Cleopatra of Egypt, the fatal 
asp instead of the humiliation and dis- 
grace of decorating the entrance of the 
conqueror into Rome? To me, Zenobia 
dead would have been a nobler sight 
than Zenobia conquered and disgraced. 
My motto is, ‘Death before disgrace.’” 

The passage quoted above is from the 
otherwise very interesting and instruct- 
tive article upon ‘‘The Mardi Gras,’ 
published in Taz Paciric of March 31st. 

As it expresses the false view of thou- 
sands, now dead but not in heaven, and 
of other thousands now living but not in 
Christ, it may be well to say a word up- 
on it. ‘*Why did not Zenobia, like Cle- 
opatra of Egypt, choose the fatal asp?’’ 
Zenobia was a Christian, and might not 
commit suicide, and lose her soul’s in- 
heritance above to eave herself humilia- 
tion before mortals, as did the voluptu- 
ous Queen of Egypt. The writer above 
quoted adds, ‘‘and disgrace.’” To my 
mind, disgrace attaches to sin, not to de- 
feat; to evil in the heart or life, not to 

atient suffering of evil er outrage at the 

ands of men. The motto, “‘ Death before 
disgrace,’’ has been held by thousands 
of those who have rushed unbidden to 
the judgment of God, rather than endure 
what to their morbid fancy seemed im- 
pending disgrace. ‘‘Death before dis- 
grace” is the motto of the duellist, as he 
exposes himself to be shot down while he 
seeks to murder his fellow-man who has 
displeased him, or whom he has displeas- 
ed. ‘*Thou shalt not k&ill,’’ is God’s 


command. Try to think of our Saviour 


on that bitter night in the garden using 
‘*the fatal asp,” or other kindred meas- 
use, in order to avoid the triumph of the 
maddened Jews on the morrow. Awa 
with such a motto! Make it ‘‘Deat 
before sin,” and God and conscience will 
approve. Cultivate that moral courage 
which will face and endure anything that 
earth or hell can inflict, rather than mad- 
ly end the life that God has given, or 
shrink from the results, fortunate or un- 
fortunate, of our own action. Sentiment- 
alism often seems a fine thing; true man- 
hood is sometimes quite another. But 
“godliness is profitable for all thiogs,” 
and godliness is nofself-murder. H. 


The town council of San Buenaventura — 
has ordered a license on dance houses of 


| $150 per quarter, advance. 
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Religious Intelligence. 


Pacific Coast. 


An adjourned meeting of the Congre- 
gational Associates will be held at No. 7 
Montgomery avenue, on Friday, April 
16, 1886, at 3:30 P. M. 

J. E AGER, Secretary. 

There was no meeting of the Club last 
Monday, as the Bay Association held its 
meeting at the residence of Rev. Dr. 
Beckwith, who most hospitably enter- 
tained his numerous guests. 


The Club will meet, as usual, next 
Monday, at 1:30 Pp. m., in Parlor A, 
Palace Hotel. The subject for consider- 
ation will be, ‘‘The Home of Industry 
and Refuge for Ex-Convicts in This 
City,” to be opened by Rev. John Kim- 
ball. | 

Rev. Jeremiah Porter and Rev. Ar- 
thur H. Smith have arrived in this city. 
They are recently from Pasadena, South- 
ern California. Mr. and Mrs. Porter 
were with us a few years ago. We are 
glad to welcome them again. Their 
presence is a benediction, Theirs is truly 
a happy, Christian old age. Mr. Smith, 
for several years missionary in China, 
and who has been supplying the Pasa- 
dena church for several months, will pre- 
sent the foreign missionary work, by in- 
vitation, in the churches in this city and 
vicinity during the next month. He was 
at Berkeley last Sabbath, and will speak 
in the Fourth church, on Green street, 
in this city, next Sabbath morning. He 
is a very wide-awake, interesting speak- 
er, and will do great good, we are sure, 
wherever he goes. 


Rev. Dr. Barrows of the First church 
lectured last Sabbath evening on ‘‘Truth 
Fettered and Truth Free in France.” 
The audience was large. 


“Christ the Only was Pastor 
Macy’s theme at Green-street church. 
His evening subject was ‘‘Jeroboam, 
with Applications to Modern Times.” 
There were good congregations. 


Rev. W.C. Pond, at Bethany church, 
delivered the second of a series of ser- 
mons on the words, ‘‘Il know whom I 
have believed.” The special topic was 
“The Method of Coming to the Assur- 
ance of the Truth.” At night he com- 
menced a series of evening lectures on 
‘‘John the Baptist, the Elijah of the 
New Testament.” Rev. Mr. Platt, for- 
merly of Paul’s church, Virginia, was 
present at Bethany courch last Sabbath 
evening. 

Two persons united with the West 
Oakland church at the last communion. 
Pastor Frear preached Sunday morning 
on Life and Character of St. John, 
the Apostle Whom Jesus Loved.” 


‘*Hold fast that which is good” was 
the text on which Rev. W. F. Bickford 
preached at Park church, Lorin. At 
night he gave the sixth of a series on 
‘*The Prodigal Son,’’ the special theme 
being ‘‘The Father’s Favor in Blessing 
the Son.” 


Rev. A. L. Rankin, who is supplying 
the South Vallejo church during this 
month, preached, Sabbath morning, on 
‘““God Our Refuge.’’ His evening sub- 
ject was ‘*The Faithful Saying.”’ 


‘*Christ the Head of the Church”’ was 
the subject at Crockett. At night a 
memorial service, in memory of John B. 
Gough, was held. 


We are sorry to learn that Rev. Dr. 
Willey of Benicia is on the sick list. 
Rey. Professor Dwinell preached for him 
last Sunday. 


Rev. E. O. Tade of San Mateo dis- 
coursed, Sabbath morning, on the topic, 
‘Children Are a Heritage of the Lord.” 
The children of all true covenant-making 
parents are members of Christ’s body. 
Two children were consecrated. In the 
evening the subject was ‘*Wanted for 
Our Country—More Young Men Like 
Jabez, Mayors Like Nehemiah, Business 
Men Like Daniel, Young Women Like 
Ruth, and Mothers Like Hannah, Dor- 
cas and Eunice.” 


The Congregational church of Green 
Valley, Sonoma county, has recently been 
made glad, on the receipt of a very 
handsome and suitable gift of a com- 
munion service (of six pieces), through 
the influences of the Ladies’ Home Mis- 
sionary Society of the First church of 
New Haven, Conn., the donor being 
Mrs. Eli Whitney of New Haven, Conn., 
granddaughter by marriage of the in- 
ventor of the cotton-gin—a Christian 
lady, who is ever ready to aid and as- 
sist in the good cause. The service was 
duly presented to the church, and taken 
into use on Sunday the 4th inst., when 
the new ewer was used for the purpose 
of baptism, the youngest child of Rev. 
R. Taylor, pastor of the church, being 
dedicated to the Lord on the occasion. 


Rev. Dr. John C.,. Holbrook preached 
last Sunday at the Market-street charch, 
Oakland, upon the theme, ‘‘ Every Chris- 
tian Has a Specific Mission and Work.” 


The First church, Oakland, at its last 
communion, April 4th, received eighteen 
new members, nine on confession of 
faith, and nine by letter. 


Rev. ©. S. Vaile of Martinez is off 
for a vacation trip to Denver, where he 
has a brother. Rev. Dr. Benton sup- 
plied his pulpit last Sabbath. 


Rev. C. A. Savage is still improving, 
though far from well. 


Acapemy Nortes.—Mr. D. Edward 
Collins of Oakland gave a second and 
very interesting lecture on Mary Queen 
of Scots at Hopkins Academy, Friday 
evening, April 9th Last Sunday 
Mr. Frank Adams of the Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary addressed the students 
of the Academy, and the previous Sun- 
day Rev. Alvin Ostrom gave an address. 


The revival meetings conducted by Dr. 
Munhall will be beld in the Western 
Addition next week, beginning with a 
Bible-reading, in the M. E. church on 
Bush street, near Devisadero street, on 
Sunday, at 3:30 Pp. m., and an evening 


service in Plymouth charch, Post street, 
near Webster, Sunday, at 7:30 Pp. m 
There will be Bible-readings every day 
through the week, except Saturday, at 
3:30 Pp. m., in the Buseh-street M. E. 
church, and evening meetings, at 7:30 
F. M., in Plymouth church. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PREsBYTERIAN.—One of the Corean 
refugees was admitted into the Howard- 
street church at the last communion. 
Rev. John Carrington has been installed 
pastor of Lebanon charch, in this city. 
Thirty-three persons joined the San 
Jose church at the last communion, and 
fifteen were received into the Los An- 
geles Third church. 


(CUMBERLAND PressyTERIAN.—Revival 
meetings are being held at Hanford. 
Twelve persons recently joined the Ar- 
royo Grande church, and thirty-five were 
received into the Winters church. 


Meruopist.—Rev. J. R. Sasseen of 
Chillicotbe, Mo., has come to Calitornia 
for the benefit of his wife’s health. 
President Maxwell of the Nebraska Cen- 
tral College has been visiting this Coast. 


Home Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


A Welcome Report. 


The last quarterly report, dated April 
6th, comes to us from the Saratoga 
church, and it will be read with satisfac- 
tion and encouragement by all workers in 
the same good cause. Brother Cross 
writes: 

‘*This has been a quarter of great joy, 
We have good news to report: First, 
that the Lord has greatly blessed us by 
a revival, so that eighteen have united 
on profession and four by letter. Second- 
ly, that the church, with great courage, 
voted to become self-supporting. I say 
great courage, because it demands a con- 
siderable increase of money here. I 
think it will take at least $250 more for 
this coming year, and they will have to 
struggle to get it; but they have already 
started to increase the amount subscrib- 
ed, and to find other ways and means to 
bring it about. Those who have united 
do not add much financial strength, as 
they are either young or former support- 
ers of the Church. I think several tak- 
ing the Home Missionary has helped in 
the matter, as it has shown the great 
need elsewhere, and led them to urge the 
duty, in faith, of doing the utmost here. 
I wish all the leading members in all our 
home mission churches would take it. 
No doubt the meetings also bad much to 
do in bringing about this result. They 
were held in February. We had been 
looking forward to them for some time. 
In fact, the building of the addition to 
the church in the fall was, in part, with 
the expectation of its usefulness at such 
atime. Then, in January a series of 
meetings was held in the other church, 
which interested some so that I saw they 
were only waiting for ours to begin to 
publicly acknowledge Christ. We had 
also engaged Rev. C. W. Hill, pastor at 
San Jose, to help us a week. He was 
very helpful. In that time some twenty 
rose a8 indicating their purpose. The 
following week Rev. E. O. Tade of San 
Mateo very kindly aided us for four 
evenings. Our members were also earn- 
est and active in the work. In our past 
efforts here we have met special hin- 
drances, but this time many things fa- 
vored the work, and we have had the joy 
of the harvest. The Lord has greatly 
prospered our plans and work. It will 
seem strange to me, after nearly sixteen 
years of service, not to be under your 
care. We bid you good-bye as a de- 
pendent church. We trust permanently 
to join the great army of helpers in the 
cause.” 

It has doubtless suggested itself to 
many of the pastors of our churches—the 
importance of a free subscription for, and 
constant reading of, the Home Mission- 
ary, which ia served to subscribers at the 
low cost of sixty cents a year, postage 


paid. 


Chief Engineer Arthur of the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers is re- 
ported as saying: ‘‘In regard to the 
report that I am opposed to the eight- 
hour law, I wish to say that it is not 
true. I am in favor of any law that will 
tend to promote the welfare of the work- 
ingmen. There are, however, in my 
opinion, a large number who would not 
_ by the enactment of such a law.” 

r. Arthur’s opinion is, doubtless, cor- 
rect. There are large numbers of work- 
ingmen who would not be profited by 
fewer working hours and more spare time 
to spend in drunkenness, and all sorts of 
dissipation. Work is a great blessing to 
many aman. It is what keeps him from 
ruin. He cannot stand idleness. How 
many men now don’t get sobered up after 
the rest and dissipation of Sunday so as 
to go to work again before Tuesday. If 
workingmen would use their leisure hours 
for mental and moral improvement; if 
they would read and study and enjoy 
home life, and engage in many good 
works so much needed—the more leisure 
they have the better. But if they are 
to go from work to the saloon and the 
card-table and the theater and the races, 
and spend their money in riotous living, 
as so many do, then hard work and long 
hours and poor pay, giving neither time 
nor means for dissipation, are not so much 
to be deplored. It is a shame and dis- 
grace that such hard work is the only 
salvation of many men; but, neverthe- 
less, it is true: they cannot bear idleness 
—and unless they can we believe, with 
Chief Arthur, that the eight-hour law 
would not be desirable for them. 


‘Toledo is building ¢ a tabernacle capable 
of holding 10,000 people, for the use of 
Sam Jones, who will hold forth there in 


July. 


Seeking to Save. 


The special evangelistic meetings of the 
fourth week, conducted by Mesers. 
Munball and Northup, the evangelists, 
have been held in the Rees Presbyte- 
rian church and the Howard-street 
Methodist church every afternoon and 
evening during the past week except Sat- 
urday. The Bible-readings opened in 
the Howard Presbyterian church Mon- 
day afternoon, at 3 o’clock, with a very 
large attendance, and the Doctor gave a 
most interesting reading on the inspira- 
tion of the Bible. [See 3d page of this 
paper. | 

nesday the Doctor followed up the 
reading on the inspiration of the Bible; 
Wednesday, ‘‘How to Study the Bible”; 
Thureday, ‘‘The Keys to the Bible” ; and 
Friday, a general review of the Sible- 
readings for the week, with many prac- 
tical thoughts relative to the study and 
use of the Word of God. He began by 
saying that the Old and New Testaments 
are 80 woven and interwoven that one 
cannot be separated from the other. 
Christ, in his own words, quotes from 
twenty-one different books of the Old 
Testament. In Matthew he refers to the 
Old Testament nineteen times; in Mark, 
fifteen times; in Luke, twenty-five times; 
in Jobn, eleven times. In Hebrews there 
are eighty-six quotations from the Old 
Testament. In Revelations there are two 
hundred and forty-five quotations. The 
Doctor then went on to take up each 
book of the Bible, and give, with more 
or less elaboration, the key-word or prin- 
ciple thought of each. In Genesis there 
are three principal thoughts—first, man 
is created; second, a Saviour is promised; 
third, man in bondage. Exodus means 
the bondage from which the redeemed 
are delivered. Leviticus signifies wor- 
shiping; Numbers, wandering, gnd is 
directed toward the backsliders. Deut- 
eronomy signifies consecration. Joshua 
means warfare and victory. Judges is 
significant of failures; the Jews tired 
of having God for a ruler, and want- 
ed rulers of their own choosing, 
and this resulted in failure. Ruth tells 
of bospitality, and at the same time is a 
beautiful story of the work of redemption. 
In Samuel, Kings and Chronicles we find 
set forth types of the kingdom to come, 
which shall be one of observation. Ezra 
means restoration; Nehemiah, watchful- 
ness and diligence; Esther, God’s wa 
and not ours. Job deals with death it- 
self. The Psalms, which appropriately 
follow Job, tell of a life hid with Christ 
in God. Proverbs means receiving wis- 
dom; Ecclesiastes, man trying the world 
and unsatisfied; songs of Solomon, Christ 
all-satisfying; Isaiah, the redeemer in 
humiliation and glory, etc. Coming to 
the New Testament, the Doctor said 
Mark’s and John’s gospel should be 
read together. The word ‘‘believe” oc- 
curs in John one hundred times. The 
Book of Romans is the doctrine of re- 
demption systematized. Every young 
convert should read this book through 
once a month. The readings were very 
instructive, and highly appreciated by 
the large and intelligent audiences present. 
The attendance at the evening services 
has been correspondingly large, and a 
deep spiritual interest manifested. The 
preaching has been able and effective, 
and each night several inquirers have 
been seeking the Saviour. 


THE SUNDAY SERVICES. 


A special service for ladies only was 
held at the Central M. E. church at 3 
o'clock, which was crowded to its utmost 
capacity by misses, young ladies, middle- 
aged and elderly women. The admission 
was by ticket, and the young ladies did 
the ushering, took up the collection, etc., 
only a few clergymen being admitted. 
The singing was led by a choir of ladies 
under the direction of Mr. Northup, and 
Dr. Munhall gave a most admirable 
address, taking as his subject, ‘‘The 
Model Woman,’ the Scripture les- 
son being read from Prov. xxxi: 10-31. 
The sermon was greatly enjoyed, and at 
the close about two hundred went into 
the lecture room for the inquiry meeting. 
Some forty rose for prayers, nearly all 
young ladies. 


The evening service was for men only, 
and held at the Howard-street M. E. 
church. Every seat in the large audi- 


torium was occupied almost entirely by 


young men. The Doctor preached a most 
practical and forcible sermon, taking his 
text from the first chapter of Isaiah, 16th 
and 17th verses: ‘‘Cease to do evil; 
learn to do well.” The Doctor said: ‘‘I 
want to attack three great evils, which, 
it seems to me, have a strong hold upon 
this State, and especially this city. First, 
the gambling curse that is ruining 80 
many homes, crushing hearts and damn- 
ing souls. It is not these low gambling 
dens that do the greatest mischief, for 
God knows they are bad enough, but it 
is the stock boards, wheat pits, corn ex- 
change, etc. I know of many a man 
who io been ruined for time and eterni- 
ty byreason of these things.’’ The next 
point made was the Sabbath desecra- 
tion; God’s day should be reverenced, 
and he will briog us to judgment if we 
desecrate his day. He then spoke of 
the gigantic evil of the whisky-mill and 
the beer-shops in this city. ‘The Chi- 
nese question is a great evil; we all un- 
derstand that, but it must be rightly and 
intelligently settled, as we believe it will 
be; but I want to tell you of an evil that 
is a million times greater in this city than 
the Chinese question, and that is the rum 
trafic. Nine hundred million dollars were 
expended last year for intoxicants in the 
United States, largely from laboring men, 
and nearly $3,000,000 exvended in this 
city. There are a thousand times more 
wives and children crying for bread to- 
day because of this awful curse than 
any other evil, not excepting the Chinese. 
There was more money spent for that 
which ruins the body and souls of men 
in this country during the past year than 
all the money spent for bread and meat, 
and other necessaries of life, by the en- 
tire population of this great country. It 


is estimated that $600,000;000 was 
spent in this country last year for to- 
bacco, and yet you laboring men are cry- 
ing out ‘hard times,’ and informing ua 
that the wolf is at the door. You stop 
patronizing the whisky shop, and your 
children will have bread; your wife can 
wear the silk dress that the rumeeller’s 
wife wears to-day; your children would 
be as neatly dressed and as happy as 
theirs. You are helping to make these 
men fat and wealthy. Oh, that God 
would help you to-night to cease to do 
evil, and learn to do well!’’ He then 
urged the young men present to seek the 
Saviour as the only eafeguard against 
these awful evils. The meetings will be 
continued every evening this week, ex- 
cept Saturday, at the Howard Method- 
ist, and the Bible-réadings at Howard 
Presbyterian. Commencing next San- 
day evening, the evening services will be 
held in Plymouth Congregational every 
evening except Saturday, and the Bible- 
readings every afternoon, except Satur- 
day, at Bush-street Methodist church, at 
3 o’clock. 


Miss N. E. White, 


Miss Narcissa Edith White is coming 
to California, and will be present at the 
Semi-annual Convention of the State W. 
C. T. U., to be held in Sacramento April 
20th and 21st. She will address the 
meeting on April 20th. The way in 
which she became interested in temper- 
ance the following commendation of Miss 
Frances Willard will tell: Miss N. E. 
White, our young ambassador, has 
wended her way beyond the Sierras. In 
1874, when the crusade call came to us, 
she was a student in Edinboro State Nor- 
mal School, Pennsylvania, a bright, lov- 
ing-hearted girl in her teens. She shared 
with a young man the honors of her class, 
and had already prepareda graduating 
essay, when she found in the college read- 
ing-room a Pittsburgh paper which related 
incidents of the crusade in that city, told 
of the arrest of temperance women who 
prayed in the saloons, and commented 
contemptuously upon the movement. 
Narcissa’s young heart throbbed with in- 
dignation as she threw the paper down 
and retired to her room filled with a new 
purpose. Before her rose the only scene 
she had ever witnessed showing the 
curse of drink—a poor, wo- 
man leading her drunken husband home 


Y | through the snow, while his heavy blows 


felled her to the ground in front of the 
house where the young teacher had her 
home. 

The thought that an editor could 
write lightly of Christian women who 
were trying to rescue their sisters from 
such misery outraged Narcissa White's 
keen sense of justice, and her awakened 
ao or led her to cast aside the essay 
she had prepared, and in the white heat 
of her indignation she wrote another 
in defense of the crusade. When she 
read this to the professor of rhetoric his 
only words were, “Speak it, Miss White.”’ 
She was astonished. No woman had 
ever done this in this institution; to break 
the time-honored usage would be to lose 
caste. She asked the lady preceptress, 
conservative and cautious as such offi- 
cials are wont to be, what she should do, 
and, after listening to the essay, the an- 
swer was, ‘‘Speak it, by all means. [ 
will stand by you.” So, with a beating 
heart, Narciesa waited her turn on the 
long programme, dreading the surprise to 
that great audience at a ‘‘sweet girl 
graduate” minus a manuscript. The 
last speaker preceding her, in closing his 
oration, indulged in contemptuous allu- 
sions to the crusade. Benjamin West 
said, as we all know, ‘‘My mother’s kiss 
made me a painter.” Perhaps the cruel 
jest of this thoughtless collegian made 
our grand Pennsylvania girl an orator. 
At any rate, his words keyed her spirit 
to concert pitch. She forgot manuscript 
and audience, came to the front and made 
such a plea for the crusaders as melted 
every heart, and completely turned the 
tide of opinion in that conservative ed- 
ucational center. She had feared, most 
of all, the displeasure of a dear old doc- 
tor of divinity, who had been kind to 
her, and whose opposition to woman on 
the platform, or any other public place, 
she knew full well. What was her 
surprise and pleasure when he took her 
by both hands and gaid, ‘‘God bless you, 
my child, that was well and bravely said!” 


Evanston, Ill., March 2, 1886. 
Dr. R. H. McDonald, San Francis- 
co, Cal.— Kinp F rienp: am wishing to 
send you our Miss Narcissa Edith White, 
than whom we have never commissioned 
a braver, brighter woman. Her success 
in Washington Territory has been phe- 
nomenal, as yo must have noted by 
the Union Signal. Just give her your 
influence, wisdom and good will, and 
she will do the rest. I rejoice in your 
handsome reception, so richly deserved. 
Best wishes from mother, Annie G., and 

Yours very sincerely, | 
Franozs E, 


Szatrtze, W. T., March 20, 1886. 

Dr. R. H. McDonald, San Francis- 
co, Sim: As a citizen of 
Washington Territory, well informed as 
to the work of Miss Narcissa E. White 
in this Territory, in the cause of temper- 
ance, and as one of many in this region 
whose warm friendship she has won, | 
write to introduce her to you, and to con- 
gratulate you and the State on the pros- 
pect of her soon being at work in the 
same cause in California. I believe 
her to have done ‘‘great things” 
in this Territory, both in inspiring 
interest and in educating the masses in 
regard to temperance. She came among 
us just in time to aid ue most substan- 
tially, and we have reason to believe de- 
cisively, in securing the passage of our 
Scientific Education Law, and our Local 
Option Law, as well as the framing of 
both laws. Very truly, 

Roger S. GREENE. 
Chief Justice of W. T. 


Mayor Cofiin, of Santa Barbara, has 


been re-elected by a large majority. 


Not only are Women’s Missionary 
Societies needed and areful in this coun- 
try, but one has recently been formed in 
a heathen country. It was organized -at 
Bombay among the women connected 
with the South India Conference, to create 
among the Christian women of India a 
deeper interest in their unconverted sis- 
ters there. 


— 


PRICES CURRENT. 


Sitver—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1,000 fine | 


$1.01%%; Sterling bills on London, 60 days 
$4 87% to4 89%. 


Frour—Best brands of 
to 440; Superfine, $3 50 to 4 00. 
Wurat—$1 22% to 1 37% per ctl. 
Feed, $1.35 to 1 37%. 
Fezsp—Bran, $13.50 @ 14.00; ground- 
— to 30 00; middlings, $17 00 to 
Porators—25 to 75c per cwt. 


Faorr—Lemons, $1 50 to 3 00 per box for 
California; Bananas, 1.50 to $3.00 @ bunch; 
Apples, $1 50 to 3 50 per bbl; Oranges, Cal., 
$2 00 to 4 50; Strawberries, $10 00 to 20 00 
per chest; Raspberries, $2 to 250 per 
drawer. 

$1.50 per ctl.; 
Marrowfat Squash, $15 to 18 per ton; Turnips, 
750 to $1 50; Green Peas, 14% to 2c; Aspara- 
gus, $1 50 to 2 25 per box. 

Hay—$10.00 to 15.00 for all grades. Straw 
60 to 85c per bale. 

Boutrer—Choice, Cal. 160 to 17c. 
Onexse—Oal. 8 to 9c 

Eaas—14 to 18c per doz. 

Breer—6% to7 first quality; 5 to 5c for 


Lamp—Spring, 9 to 11 c per b. 

to5 4%; Ewes, 5to5% 

Porx--Live hogs, 4 to 4%c for grain fed; 
stock, 2% to 3c; dressed do, 5% to 6%c for 
city, 5%c for country. 

Hipes anp Sxins — Sheep skins—Sheer- 
lings, 10 to 30c; Short Wool, 35 to 60c; 
Medium, 60 to 90c; Long Wool, $1 to 1 80. 


Auction Prices 
For Three Weeks Only. 


Chapin Park, Mastick Stat’n 
City of Alameda. 


SALE PEREMPTORY. 
Because of Removal from State, 


cisco; fare 5 cents by commutation; three 
minutes’ walk from Mastic Station. Very 7 
terms to suit purchasers—one-fourth cash; bal- 
ance one, two and three equal yearly payments, 


interest per annum. 
This Park is Highly Improved 


With Ornamental Trees and Evergreen Hedges. 
Title ect. Low taxes. Schools and church- 
es within easy access. Out of the current of 
high winds and fogs. Pure artesian water. Se- 
cure a circular, giving full particulars. 

Apply to 8. A. CHAPIN, No. 7 Montgomery 
avenue, San Francisco, between 12 and 2:30 
o’clock, or at his office at Mastic Station, where 
he will show the Lots and give terms; or apply 
to G. W. CHAPIN, 306 Montgomery street. 


HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
BIRTH MARKS 


_-are-cured-by- 
Cuticura 


Wok OLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Birth 
Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning and In- 
flammation, for curing the first symptoms of Ecze- 
ma, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scall Head, Scrofula, and 
other inherited skin and blood diseases, CUTICURA, 
the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, an ex- 
quisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold everywhere. 

OCUTICURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and 
the only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beauti- 
fiers free from poisonous ingredients. 
Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 25c; RESOLVENT, $1. 
POTTER DRUG & CHEMICAL CO,, Boston. 

Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.”’ 


BACK-ACHE, Uterine Pains, Soreness and 
Weakness spéedily cured by CUTICURA 
ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. Warranted. 25c. 


WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER 


OIL AND LIME. 


Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil and Lime.—The 
great popularity of this safe and efficacious pre- 
paration is alone attributable to its intrinsic 
worth. In the cure of Coughs, Colds, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Whooping Cough, Scrofulous Hu- 
mors, and all Co.sumtive Symptons, it has no 
superior, if equal. Let no one neglect the ear- 
ly symptons of disease, when an agent is at 
hand which will cure all complaints of the 
Chest, Lungs, or Throat. Manufactured only 
by A. B. Wiisor, Chemist, Boston. Sold by 
all Druggists. 


Papers! | WALL | Papers!’ 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


917 Market St. 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


MRS. K. 8. HART, Proprietor. 

Lunches and collations served for private 
parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, ete, 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTaBLisHEeD 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 
Manila Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 

Hay Rope, 

Whale Line. Etc. 


Tupss & Co, 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street 
cw” Faorony at THE 


The San Francisco Presbyterian 
Book Depository. 


N ADDITION to the Board’s publications, 
the Depository keeps a full line of SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY and REWARD 
BOOKS, REWARD CARDS,OXFORD TEACH- 
ERS’ BIBLES, RECORDS, etc. Also Sermon 
and Note Paper, Pens, Ink, etc. 

0G Subscriptions taken for all periodicals. 


Address all orders to 
Rev. W. W. Brier & Son, 
DEPOSITARIES, 
No. 13 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, - California 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
489 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID....... $200,000 00 


TOTAL ASSETS, DEO. 31 1885. $456,840 71 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 


CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Sect’y. Pres'’t. 


Established in 8. F. for Fifteen Yeass 


When in Want of 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


Sunday-school Supply Depot, 


757 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Geo. C. McConnell, Depositary. 


Am. Tract Society. 


Searby’s Pearl Soap, 


FOR FAMILY USE, 


Has been made in order to supply a Toilet soap as pure as the best White Castile, but having an 
agreeable perfume, giving a better lather, and not requiring so much rubbing. It has given such 
universal satisfaction that a demand has arisen for the Soap more highly scented, and this is 


now sold under the same of Searby’s | 


“PEARL SOAP EXTRA.” 


THE...... 


PEARL SOAP “EXTRA 
Is sold at One Dollar a box. | 


“PAMILY STYLE” 
Is sold at Fifty Cents a box. 


The Soaps are all alike—the Perfumes alone are different. These are exc enon See 
ow as they combine all the following characteristics: 1. They are pure. 2. yield a 
g lather. 3 


. They last well. 4.T hey are richly perfum 
most delicate skin, but leave it soft and natural. 


ed. 6. They do not injure the 


W. M. SHARBY, 


859 Market St., San Francisco. 


FAMILY DRUGGIST. 


NLY 385 MINUTES FROM SAN FRAN- 


or in monthly installments; only S1X per cent. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


{Wepnespay, Aprit 14, 1886. 


Children’s Department. 


TOMMY GBAY. 


I am six years old, 

And like play and fun. 
I mean to grow ap 

Like George Washington. 
So, when mother said, : 
‘* Who ate all the pie?” 
I spoke like aman, 

And said, ‘‘It was 1.” 


But she didn’t say 
She’d rather lose the pie, 
And know that her boy 
Would not tell a lie. 
She just shut me up 
Where I couldn’t see, 
Then sent me to bed 
Without any tea. 


— Babyhood. 


Women and Men. 


MARKETABLE ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 


I once knew of a young man who had 
a methodical mind and a large acquaint- 
ance among young women. He ueed to 
keep their names in a book, with a mem- 
orandum of their accomplishments, not- 
ing carefully which could dance well, 
which could embroider prettily, which 
make sponge-cake, which drive a horse; 
so that, should there be a social demand 
for either of these gifts, it could be sup- 
plied. A similar variety of attainments 
is found in the nursery ballad about the 
three ships that came sailing by with a 
pretty maid in each: 
‘‘And one could whistle, and one could sing, 
And one could play on the violin.” 
But, after all, it is often asked, What 
is to become of the pretty maids on some 
day when their fathers’ ships do not come 
in, and they are left in poverty? What 


- good will their accomplishments do them? 


It is pleasant to be able to answer that 
all these resources may, if well handled, 
do a great deal for them in just that 
emergency. Accomplishments are really 
just as marketable as anything else, so 
long as there are other people who wish 
to learn or borrow them. It is common 
to say that adversity comes peculiarly 
hard on those who are new to it, but the 
truth is, that such sufferers often feel it 
less than those who have been ground 
down by it all the time. The courage of 
the new beginners is better; their spirits 
are better. I have known young girls 
who pronounced it a ‘‘lark’’ to have their 
fathers lose all their possessions, so that 
they themselves could have the new ex- 
citement of self-support. Again, they 
have usually more friende and more 
zealous counsellors than those who have 
been poor all their lives. In our easy 
American society a sudden loss of proper- 
ty does pot, as in older countries, at 
once transfer a person to a different social 

rade; we see too many ups and downs 
for that; and toward a young woman er- 
pecially, who is obliged to shift for her- 
self, there is usually a cordial and gener- 
ous sentimeut among the friends of more 
prosperous hours. It is usually more 
easy for her to obtain work, or instruc- 
tion, or capital, than if she had always 
been poor. The things essential are en- 
ergy, @ cneerful spirit, and a quick dis- 
covery of the gift, whatever it is, that 
will be her strongest hold. 

As to the selection of this gift, it ie, 
perhaps, good advice to say, ‘“Try the 
thing that you can do best already, be- 
fore spending time and money in learning 
something else that you cannot do at all. 
If you have a particular kind of preserves 
for which ‘you are famous, see if they are 
not available in a wider circle; many a 
household of Southern women made this 
their main resource after the devasta- 
tions of the civil war. In the same way 
the mere poseession of a remarkably good 
receipt for molasses candy was once quite 
a treasure to a Northern family of my 
acquaintance, during a time of commer- 
cial panic. Among non-culinary accom- 

lishments the range is also considerable. 
‘a boyhood, I learned dancing of an ac- 
complished lady, the daughter of a judge 
and the sister of a naval officer, who was 
afterward eminent; being temporarily 
straitened in circumstances, she tried this 
means of support, and was only the more 
respected in consequence. I know an- 
other lady of whom the same is true to- 
day; she teaches in a private school in 
the morning, and has five different danc- 
ing classes in the afternoons. 

I heard lately of another who had al- 
ways been accustomed to wealth, but 
who, on falling suddenly into poverty, 
called the roll of her acquirements, and 
found that she knew nothing really well 
except whist-playing. She had, there- 
fore, the courage and ingenuity to see if 
she could not make something out of 
that. Her proficiency was well known, 
and she now has ten small classes in that 
difficult art, and receives from them a 
fair compensation. There are women 
who are so well known among their 
friends for their especial skill in tennis- 
playing, or skating, or swimming, that 
they would find it easy to form classes 
for these accomplishments if they went 
into the matter with energy. Of course, 
the work must be done, if undertaken, 
in a perfectly business-like way; no fine- 
lady dawdling; it must be simply trying 
to earn an honest penny by the thing a 
woman knows, instead of apprenticing 
herself to stenography, or the type-writer, 
which she does not know. The list 
could easily be extended. In the large 
community where [ live there is absolute- 
ly.no one to teach a young girl to ride on 
horseback—a thing which an accomplish- 
ed horsewoman could do as well as a 
man. Last yearI knew a young girl 
who, having mechanical aptitude, bought 
a jig-saw, and had to search through the 
whole neighborhood, and almost give up 
in despair, before she could find any one 
to teach her how to use it, yet she would 
willingly have paid for the instruction. 
Even in a thing so universal as crochet, 
I am told that there is always a demand 
for some one who knows the very newest 
stitches. 

All such suggestions as these are apt 
to be misconstrued; the adviser is sup- 


posed to have given the absurd assurance 
that such enterprises will find an easy 
success, without allowance for time, or 
place, or circumstances. ‘Quite otherwize; 
the path of self-support ia never very 
easy under any circumstances. It is 
failure that is easy. You may find no 
employment as a governess, no pupils for 
a school, no encouragement as a copyist. 
These occupations are always crowded; 
but if you bave a special gift, it is likely 
to lie in some line where, if the demand 
is less, there is also less competition. As 
civilization advances, arts and accom- 
plishments develop. I can remember the 
time when there was hardly a teacher of 
gymnastics in America who was not an 
ignorant and vulgar pugilist, whereas 
now it is an occupation for educated men 
and women. WhatI mean to urge is 
that the very gifts which are considered 
ornamental may often be utilized if com- 
bined with energy and ingenuity; and 
that for this purpose those who ‘‘have 
known better days” possess a real ad- 
vantage in a circle of acquaintance 
ready-made and willing to aid them, and 
also in the acquired manners which make 
their work attractive. It always seem- 
ed to me that the heroine of Mr. How- 
ell’s Woman’s Reason’’ would not 
have had quite so hard a time in real life 
as that with which his ingenuity has pro- 
vided her.—Harper’s Bazar. 


Jumbo Marching Again. 


The little folks who read the Northern 
may be glad to learn something about 
the great elephant. You all remember 
the story of his being brought from the 
zoological garden in London to the United 
States, and that he was killed last Sep- 
tember by the cars at St. Thomas, Can- 
ada. Well, Jumbo has been recon- 
structed, made over, built up, stuffed, 
set on his feet, and looks almost as good 
as new. In fact, two Jumbos have been 
made out of one. The skin and the ekel- 
eton were sent to Rochester to Professor 
Ward, the naturalist, who has been four 
months in getting the restored Jumbo, 
and the skeleton Jumbo ready to trail 
and move. Now, this work has been 
done so well that you would almost 
think him alive. His skin weighed 
fifteen hundred pounds. When alive, 
Jumbo weighed seven tons, and stuffed 
he weighs three tons. | 

The skeleton will be to many the 
more interesting of the two Jumbos. The 
skin was badly demolished by the freight 
train that killed Jumbo, yet the restora- 
tion has been so perfectly done that a 
critical examination has to be made to 
discover any indications of the smash- 
up. Every bone of the huge mammal 
has been carefully fastened in its proper 
place, and they are all firmly secured 
ready for traveling. 

Professor Ward, in a letter to Mr. 
Barnum, says:  ‘*Kvery bone in its 
colossal framework has not only been 
wade to keep its proper place in the an- 
atomy, but the whole has been made 80 
strong that I think it will bear the quite 
unusual strain to which it will be subject- 
ed in traveling, It bas special mechan- 
ical adjustments for raising and lowering, 
applying and taking off its legs, etc. 
This is, I believe, the only mounted skel- 
eton of an adult African elephant in this 
country. It is an interesting and a sat- 
isfactory coincidence that it is at the 
same time the largest skeleton of a mod- 
ern terrestrial mammal in the world.” 
Then an elepbant was built up of solid 
wood of Jumbo’s exact form and size. 
Over this was put his skin, and this was 
nailed and screwed in place over the en- 
tire surface and along the seams. There 
were seventy-four thousand four hundred 
and eighty nails used in this work. 
These nails were partly driven before the 
skin thoroughly dried, and, when it had 
shrunk all it would, they were driven out 
of sight. 3 

To look at him, you would think he 
was without a bone, and that his ‘‘de- 
partment of the interior” was all wood, 
iron, clay and hair. I asked a gentleman 
who was looking at him, ‘‘How many 
little boys could play horse inside of him 
if the space was clear?’’ and he said at 
once, ‘‘Why, from a dozen to fifteen!” 
Just think of it! one of his toe-nails is. 
nearly six inches from one side to the 
other, or as long as an ordinary lead- 
pencil. One of his teeth was about the 
same length. Then think, too, how 
much candy such an elephant could eat! 
The glass for his eyes was colored 
especially for the purpose. His bones 
are fastened together with brass bolts. 
Silver-headed screws fasten his great 
toes to the base on which he stands. 
Jumbo was born in Central Africa in 
1861, and was only twenty-four years 
old when he was killed. 

A special car for him has been built in 
Philadelphia. He leaves Rochester this 
week and goes to Bridgeport, Conn., for 
Barnum, who will probably make more 
money out of him dead than alive. He 
will be placed on a wagon twenty-five 
feet long and nine feet wide, that weighs 
6,500 pounds, especially constructed for 
him, and containing machinery by which 
the bed may be raised or lowered. On 
this he will be drawn on a car fifty feet 
in length, and so arranged that the bot- 
tom is within six inches of the road-bed, 
in order to allow its precious load to re- 
main upright, and still pass under rail- 
road bridges and through railroad tun- 
nels. | 

This last week Jumbo had a reception. 
Representatives of Mr. Barnum and ed- 
itors from the city here and several New 
York editors came to look at these two 
Jumbos before he starts out on his trip. 
Professor Ward prepared cards upon 
which was pictured a tombstone bearing 
an inscription to the memory of the de- 
ceazed elephant. He made an address 
to these representatives, and told them of 
the work and its difficulties, and pre- 
sented each visitor with a souvenir, con- 
sisting of a piece of Jumbo’s tusk, suit- 
ably inscribed. 

A great many little children in Roches- 
ter have been to see the two elephants 


made out of one.—Mrs. J. T. Gracey. 


Home Beginnings in Musical Taste. 


The being brought up in a musical at- 
mosphere is the first prequisite of musical 
culture. Some minds may reveal their 
musical talent later than others, but for 
all it is essential that they live in a place 
where there is ‘‘music in the air.”” This 
is the case everywhere throughout Ger- 
many: and Austria, and explains why the 
Germans are so vastly superior to all 
other nations in musical taste and skill. 
In Berlin, for instance, hardly an hour 
passes without giving residents an oppor- 
tunity to hear a military band marching 
down the street; and, besides the numer- 
ous cheap concerts and operatic perform- 
ances, there are, on every pleasant even- 
ing, dozens of open-air, free concerts 
connected with the restaurants. Young 
children cannot very well be taken to 
regular concerts, where absolute silence 
is imperative, but at open-air concerts the 
music is not so ethereal and classical as 
to be marred by an occasional childish 
exclamation, The concerts for young 
people, given by Theodore Thomas in 
New York, have shown, however, that 
children of five years can observe a si- 
lence in the presence of good music 
which adult andiences might occasionally 
imitate to advantage. 

Where opportunities of this kind for 
becoming familiar with good music are 
wanting, the voice and the piano in the 
parlor have to supply the deficiency. A 
mother who can sing a cradle song has a 
gift of amusing and soothing her child 
which is often superior to toys and. nar- 
cotics. And if, somewhat later, she can 
get the child interested in simple German 
or Italian melodies, sung or played on 
the piano, the germ may be laid of a 
taste for which the child will, when it 
grows up, be always grateful. Nor is it 
at all difficult to get children’s attention 
for good music, provided it is sufficiently 
simple and melodious, 

But, although with good compositions 
and an expressive performance a child’s 
attention may be directed to music, it 
seems to be a peculiarity of young folks 


selves to listening to others. Whistles 
and toy trumpets are too noisy and un- 
musical to be desirable in the house; but 
music-boxes are harmless and entertain- 
ing to children, especially if they are al- 
lowed to wind them up themselves. 
Many a child’s love of music is crushed 
in the germ because it is obliged to play 
stupid scales on the piano for months be- 
fore anything amusing is given to it. 
What the child wants, and should have 
first of all, area few simple tunes. If 
these can be taught to birds, why not to 
children? A piano is somewhat too com- 
plicated, and a mouth-harmonica too mo- 
notonous and unartistie for a young child; 
but in any toy-store may be found sever- 
al musical toys on which simple melodies 
can be played. One of these, which is 
also used in orchestras, is the glass or 
metal harmonica, or the xylophone, on 
which any child may be taught to play a 
melody after a few trials; and it requires 
but little time to get them interested in 
such a little toy which will teach them 
melody and rhythm, leaving harmony for 
a later time. Much amusement may 
also be provided by making a simple 
kind of Molian harp, which is done by 
fastening a long horse-hair or thin thread 
to two nails, and placing it, tightened, 
below a slightly-opened window. When- 
ever there is a strong draught the tones 
produced will run up and down a har- 
monic scale in a weird and fascinating 


way.—Henry T. Finck, in Babyhood, 


Swiss Acquisitiveness. 


Everywhere throughout Switzerland 
the traveler finds people who wish to sell 
him something, or who continually vol- 
unteer to do something for which they 
wish him to pay. As he drives along the 
country roads, little girls throw bunches 
of wild flowers into his carriage and then 
run by its side expecting some money in 
return. By the roadside, in the most 
lonely places, he will find women and 
girls sitting behind little tables on which 
they are making lace, which, with a col- 
lection of tiny Swiss chalets, and articles 
of carved wood, they are very eager to 
sell. When the road passes near a pre- 
cipitous mountain side, he will find a man 
with a long Alpine horn, who awakens 
the echoes and expects some pennies. At 
another place a fenced pathway leads in- 
to a little wood and a notice informs him 
that he may enter and get a view of the 
Black Falls for four cents. 

When I was at Grindelwald, a little 
village among the Higher Alps, I went 
part way up a mountain, to visit a glaci- 
er. In the one which I visited, a long 
tunnel had been cut, and this led to a 
fairly large room hewn in the very heart 
of the glacier, and called the Ice Grotto. 
There were lamps placed about by which 
this frigid passage was dimly lighted. 
The walls and roof of the tunnel were 
transparent for a considerable distance, 
and I could look into the very substance 
of the clear blue ice around me. [ follow- 
ed my guide to the end of the tunnel, 
and into the grotto, which was lighted by 
a single lamp. The moment I set foot inside 
this wandietel chamber, with walls, roof, 
and floor of purest ice, I heard a queer 
tinkling and thumping in one corner, and 
looking there, I saw two old women, 
each playing on a doleful little zither. 
They looked like twé horrible witches of 
the ice. Of course [ knew that they 
were playing for my benefit; and I won- 
dered if they always eat there in that 
enormous refrigerator, waiting for the 
visitors who might enter and give them a 
few centimes in return for their mournful 
strumming. But when I went out, I 
found that the old women soon followed, 
and I suppose they go into the glacier 
and ensconce themeelves ia their freezing 
retreat, whenever they see a tourist com- 
ing up the mountain side.—Frank R. 
Stockton, in St. Nicholas. 


Vinalhaven, Me., quarry 500 feet long, 


that they much prefer playing by them- | 


A stone has been taken out at the 


Home Hints for Young People.—V. 


CONVERSATION. 


The following dialogue took place one 
morning between two young ladies, to 
the great bewilderment of an aged uncle: 

‘*Stupendous bonnet Sade’s got.” 

*“*“M—too lovely for anything. But 
mine takes the cake. Jew go to the 
reception?”’ — 

“’"M—'m.” (Mouth fall of candy.) 

‘*Very swell, wasn’t it ?” 

‘*T should smile.” 

These girls were graduates of one of 
our best schools, and were even now pur- 
suing a special course in English litera- 
ture. Moreover, they were members of 
a family and a social circle in which the 
English language was treated with more 
than ordinary reepect. But thia is the 
way they elected to talk, and the habit 
wae becoming so fixed upon them that 
they did it unconsciously. Perhaps 
comment on these facts is unnecessary or 
would be useless. 

What we say is even more important 
than how we gay it. Idle words are so 
ate spoken of in Scripture that all 
of us have times of dread respecting 
them. But I believe this warning was 
not given to make us taciturn. An idle 
word isa word that does nobody any 
good. Nothing that warms another's 
heart is too trivial to say. The word 
a be light, but, if it brings courage 
and cheer to your neighbor, it is worth 
saying. Some one speaks of the ‘‘inde- 
finable nothings of a conversation animat- 
ed by kindness.’ I am sure you must 
often have noticed these when you have 
heard persous of true gentle breeding talk 
together. Unkind words are worse than 
idle, whether spoken to or of another. If 
you can think of nothing pleasant to say, 
keep silence, but it is better to think of 
something pleasant to say. Think no 
evil, andeyou will speak no evil. A royal 
encomium is that, ‘‘In her tongue is the 
law of kindness.” One would rather de- 
serve it than even that other, ‘‘She open- 
eth ber mouth with wisdom.”’ 

Talking about others—gossip—is al- 

ways dangerous. It is very easy for it 
to pass into criticism. We are wise if 
we talk about persons less, about things 
and events more. There are some houses 
where you never hear anything but per- 
sonal talk. You weary of hearing what 
Mr. and Mrs. So-and-so have done or 
are going to do, and what somebody else 
has said about it. There are other houses 
where unconsciously you are led into 
wider regions, and you come away feeling 
refreshed and invigorated. Surely, if we 
have interests beyond ourselves and our 
narrow circle, we shall sometimes be led 
to speak of them. Gossip is a sign of an 
empty mind, and too often of a shallow 
heart. 
Perhaps you think you have no gift 
for conversation. Be thankful if you 
have no gift for monologue. One who 
has that gift is likely to be a bore. A 
good talker is one who quickly seizes the 
thoughts of others, and either throws new 
light on them, or has thoughts of his own 
to offer.in return, Almost any one who 
is sympathetic and thoughtfal. of others 
can find something to say. And almost 
any one can learn to say straightforward- 
ly and clearly what he has to say. If 
you cannot talk very well yourself, you 
can learn to listen well, and that is quite 
half the secret of being a good conversa- 
tionalist. S. W. 


The Magic of Silence. 


You have often heard, ‘‘It takes two 
to make a quarrel.’’ Do you believe it? 
I'll tell how one of my little friends man- 
aged. Dolly never came to see Marjorie 
without a quarrel. Marjorie tried to 
speak gentle, but no matter how hard she 
tried, Dolly finally made her so angry 
that she would soon speak sharp words, 


00. 

**O, what shall Ido?” cried poor lit- 
tle Marjorie. 

‘*‘Suppose you try this plan,” eaid her 
mamma, ‘‘The next time Dolly comes 
in, seat yourself in front of the fire and 
take the tongs in yourhand. Whenever 
a sharp word comes from Dolly, gently 
snap the tongs without speaking a word.” 
Soon afterward in marched Dolly to 
see her little friend. | 

It was not a quarter of an hour before 
Dolly’s temper was ruffled and her voice 
was raised, and as usual she began to 
find fault and scold. Marjorie flew to 
the hearth and seized the tongs, snapping 
them gently. 

More angry words from Dolly. 

Snap went the tongs. 

More still. Snap! 

‘*Why don’t you speak?’’ scream 
Dolly in a fury. | 

Snap went the tongs. 

As enap was the only answer, Dolly 
cried out, ‘‘]’ll never, never come again; 
cever!” 

Away she went. Did she keep her 
promise? No, indeed! She came the 
next day, but seeing Marjorie run for the 
tongs, she solemnly said if she would on- 
ly let them alone they would quarrel no 
more for ever and ever.—Zllusirated 
Christian Weekly. 


MarriaGe a mar- 
riage register, in the Church of St. 
James, Bury St. Edmunds, the following 
curious notice appears: ‘‘1832, Novem-. 
ber 5th, Christopher Newsam, Charity 
Morrell. Said Charity Morrell being en- 
tirely without arms, the ring was placed 
upon the fourth toe of the left foot, and 
she wrote her name in this register with 
her right foot.’’ 


A correspondent of the Examiner re- 
calls the fact that there is in the British 
Museum an old proclamation dated in 
the reign of Edward VI, which orders 
that all preachers whatsoever shall, fora 
certain specified period, stop there preach- 
ing, and instead thereof take to praying. 


A Japanese leman, the Chief of the 
Patent Office, is visiting this country to 
study our patent Jaws and to examine 


the various kinds of industrial schools. 


are to be sent. 


Safequard. 


The fatal rapidity with which slight 
Colds and Coughs frequently’ develop 
into the gravest maladies of the throat 
and lungs, is a consideration which should 
impel every prudent person to keep at 
hand, as a household remedy, a bottle of 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

Nothing else gives such immediate relief 
and works so sure a cure in all affections 
of this class. That eminent physician 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine edical 
School, Brunswick, Me., says :— 

‘Medical science has produced no other ano- 
dyne expectorant so good as AYER’s CHERRY 
PECTORAL. Itis invaluable for diseases of the 
throat and Jungs.” 


The same opinion is expressed by the 
well-Laown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicago, 
Ill., who says :— 

“I have never found, in thirty-five years of 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 

reparation of so great value as AYER’S CHERRY 

CTORAL, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and lungs. It not only breaks up colds 
and cures severe coughs, but is more effective 
than anything else in relieving even the most 
serious bronchial and pulmonary affections.” 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Is not a new claimant for popular confi- 
dence, but a medicine which is to-day 
saving the lives of the third generation 
who have come into being since it was 
first offered to the public. 

There is not a househoklin which this 
invaluable remedy has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a person 
who has ever given it a proper trial 
for any throat or lung disease susce 
tible of cure, who has not been made 
wellbyit. 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has, 
in numberless instances, cured obstimate 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Laryngitis, 
and even acute Pneumonia, and has 
saved many patients in the earlier stages 
of Pulmonary Consumption. It is a 
medicine that only requires to be taken in 
small doses, is pleasant to the taste, and is 
needed in every house where there are 
children, as there is nothing so good as 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 
ment of Croup and Whooping Cough. 


These are all- plain facts, whicle can be 
verified by anybody, and should be re- 
membered by everybody. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists. 


CCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED i #46 


The most popular Weekly newspaper devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that ofall 
other papers of its class combined. Price, $3.%a 
year. Discount toClubs. Sold by all newsdealers. 
MUNN & CO., Publishers, No. 361Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 
ATENTS. 
® Eight years’ 


practice before 
the Patent Office and have prepared 
more than One Hundred Thou- 
sand applications for patents in the 
United States and foreign countries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy-rights, 
Assignments, and all other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 
Information as to cheer- 
fully given without charge. and-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well understood by all persons who wish to dis- 
se of their patents. 
pordaress MUNN. & CO.. Office SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPINC 


OARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETC, 


Manufacturers of “oo Machine-made Paper 
8. 


512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


“The Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THe Paorrio and its ad- 
yertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


W.W.CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


AND 


GRAIN 


AT OLD SIAND, 


1912 MARKET STREET. 
San FRanorsco. 


INCINNATIBELLEOUNDRYCO 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS~- TO THE 


TBLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH TESTIMONIALS 


ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


' Finest Crade of Bells, 
Cuimes AND for CHURCHES, &c. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. Address 

- McSHANE & CO., 
Mention this pager. Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
hools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey.. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—AStephen 8. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, 
56 Reade St., New York. 
Treasurer 


Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond. 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 
CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 


Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San. 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. 0. Pin-- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St.,. 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD 0. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D’ 
Treasurer—Langdon 8S. Ward. Rev. Wm.. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq.,. 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. | 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 


President—Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Mont-. 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION.. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W. 4H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, . 

ton. 
BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
——— street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 

ndent. 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Opp. Granp CENTRAL Deport, N. Y. Crry. 
FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 

leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. 

All improvements. European plan. Over 600 eie- 

gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 

One Million Dollars. - One dollar and upwards per 

day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 

gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof Superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
ents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
ree. Families can live better for less money at the 

Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 

in the city. 

-e"Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
free, and $3 carriage hire is saved by stopping at this 


PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. S. Patent- 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as- 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice,. 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Orrice, Wasurtneron, D. O.. 
nov2-tf 


MORSE 


Photograph Gallery 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


826 Market St., - Sa Francisco. 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Crayon, 
‘Pastel, India Ink, Water Colors. 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearts a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MAREET ST.., S. F. 


0S” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Janl-tf 


W. F. Griswold 


_... Has removed to .... 


ALEX. FLOOD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Etc-- 
80 GEARY S8T., SAN FRANOISOO, CAL. 


2inov-lyr 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY ST.. 
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THE Paciric: San FRanoisco, Cat. 


Miscellany. 


= 
6 
ONLY. 


Only a seed—but it chanced to fall 
In a little cleft of a city wall; 


And, taking root, grew bravely up, 
T ill ‘ tiny blossom crowned its top. 


Only 2 flower, but it chanced that day 

That a burdened heart passed by that way; 

\nd the message that through the flower was 
sent 

Brought the weary soul a sweet content; 


For it spake of the lilies so wonderfully clad; 
\nd the tired heart grew strangely glad, 

At the thought of a tender care over all, 
That noted even a sparrow’s fall. 


Only a thought—but the work it wrought 

Could never by tongue or pen be taught . 

For it ran through a life, like a thread of gold, 
And the life bore fruit—a hundredfold. 


Only 2 word—but ’twas spoken in love, 

With a whispered prayer to the Lord above; 

And the angels in heaven rejoiced once more, 

For a new-born soul entered in by the door.” 
— Selected. 


Our Silver and Guld Kept for Jesus. 


FRANCIS RIDLEY HAVERGAL, 


‘* Keep my silver and gold; 
Not a mite would I withhold.” 

“The silver and the gold is mine, saith 
the Lord of Hosts.’’ Yes, every coin 
we have is literally the ‘*Lord’s money.” 
Simple belief of this fact is the stepping- 
atone to full consecration of what he has 

iven us, whether much or little. 

‘‘Then you mean to say we are never 
to spend anything on ourselves?’ Not 
so, Another fact must be considered— 
the fact that our Lord has given us our 
bodies as a special personal charge, and 
that we are responsible for keeping these 
bodies, according tothe means given and 
the work required, in working order for 
him. This is part of ‘‘our work.” A 
master entrusts a workman with a deli- 
cate machine, with which his appointed 
work is to be done. He also provides 
him with a sum of money with which he 
is to procure all that may be necessary 
for keeping the machine in thorough re- 
pair. Isit not obvious that it is the 
man’s distinct duty to see to this faith- 
fully? Would he not be failing in duty 
if he chose to spend it all on something 
for somebody else’s work, or on a present 
for his master, fancying that would please 
him better, while the machine is creaking 
and wearing for want of a little oil, or 
working badly for want of a new band or 
screw? Just so, we are to spend what is 
really needful on ourselves, because it is 
our charge todo 80; but not for our- 
selves, because we are not our own, but 
our Master’s. He who knoweth our 
frame knows its need of rest and medi- 
cine, food and clothing; and the procur- 
ing of these for our own entrusted bodies 
should be done just as much ‘‘for Jesus” 
as the greater pleasure of procuring them 
for some one else. Therefore there need 
be no quibbling over the assertion that 
consecration is not real and complete 
while we are looking vpon a single shill- 
ing as oar own to do what we like with. 
Also, the principle is exactly the same 
whether we are spending pence or pounds; 
itis our Lord’s money, and must not be 
spent without reference to him. 

When we have asked him to take, 
and continually trust him to keep our 
money, ‘‘shopping” becomes a different 
thing. We look up to our Lord for 


guidance to lay out his money prudently 


and rightly, and as he would have us lay 
itout. The gift or garment is selected 
consciously under his eye, and with con- 
scious reference to him as our own dear 
Master, for whose sake we shall give it, 
or in whose service we shall wear #, and 
whose silver or gold we shall pay for it, 
and then all will be right. 

But have you found out that it is one 
of the secrets of the Lord, that when any 
of his dear children turn aside a little, 
after having once entered the blessed 
path of true consecration, he is sure to 
send them some little punishment? He 
will not let us go back without a sharp, 
even if quite secret, reminder. Go and 
spend ever such a little without reference 
to him after you have once pledged the 
silver and gold entirely to him, and see if 
you are not in some way rebuked for it— 
very often by being permitted to find 
that you have made a mistake in your 
purchase, or that in some way it does not 
prosper. If you ‘‘observe these things,” 
you will find that the more closely we 
are walking with our Lord, the more im- 
mediate and unmistakable will be his 
gracious rebukes when we swerve in any 
detail from the full consecration to which 
he has called us. Aud if you have al- 
ready experienced and recognized this 
part of his peraonal dealing with us, you 
will know also how we love and bless 
him for it. 

There is always a danger that just be- 
cause we say “‘all,”’ we may practically 
fall shorter than if we had only said 
“‘some,’’ but said it very definitely. 
God recognizes this, and provides against 
itin many departments. For instance, 
though our time is to be ‘‘all’’ for him, 
yet he solemnly sets apart the one day 
in seven which is to be specially for him. 
Those who think they know better than 
God, and profess that every day is a 
Sabbath, little know what flood-gates of 
temptation they are opening by being so 
very wise above what is written. God 
knows best, and that should be enough 
for every loyal heart. So, as to money; 
though we place it all at our Lord’s dis- 
posal, and rejoice to spend it all for him 
directly or indirectly, yet I am quite cer- 
tain it is a great help and safeguard, and, 
what is more, a matter of simple obe- 
dience to his commands, to set aside a 
definite and regular proportion of our in- 
come or receipts for his direct service. 
It isa great mistake to suppose that the 
law of giving a tenth to God is merely 
Levitical. ‘*Search and look” for your- 
selves, and you will find that it is, like 
the Sabbath, a far older rule, running all 
through the Bible, aud endorsed, not ab- 
togated, by Christ himself. For, speak- 
ing of tithes, he said, **These ought ye 


to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone.”” To dedicate the tenth of 
whatever we have is mere duty; charity 
begins beyond it; free-will offerings and 
thank-offerings beyond that again. 
Firat-fraits, also, should be thus spe- 
cially set apart. This, too, we find run- 
nivg all through the Bible. There is a 
tacit appeal to our gratitude in the sug- 
gestion of them—the very word implies 
bounty received and bounty in prospect. 
Bringing ‘‘the first of the first-fruits into 
the house of the Lord thy God,” was 
like ‘‘saying grace’’ for all the plenty he 
was going to bestow on the faithful Is- 
raelite. Something of gladness, too, 
seems alwaysimplied. ‘‘The day of the 
first-frauits was to be a day of rejoicing 
(compare Num. xxviii: 26 with Deut. 
xvi: 10, 11).” There is also an appeal to 
loyalty; we are commanded to honor the 
Lord with the first-fruits of all our in- 
crease. And ¢hatis the way to progper, 
for the next word is, ‘‘So shall thy barns 
be filled with plenty.”” The friend who 
first called my attention to this command 
said the setting apart first-fruits—mak- 
ing a proportion for God’s work a first 
charge upon the income—al ways seemed 


to bring a blessing on the rest, and that 


since this had been systematically done, 
it actually seemed to go farther than 
when not lessened.”’ 

Presenting our first-fruits should be a 
particularly delightful act, as they are 
themselves the emblem of our coneecrat- 
ed relationship to God. For of his own 
will he begat us by the word of truth, 
that we should be a kind of first fruits of 
his creatures. How sweet and hallowed 
and richly emblematic our little acts of 
obedience in this matter become when 
we throw this light upon them! And 
how blessedly they may remind us of the 
heavenly company, singing, as it were, 
a new song before the throne; for they 
are the first-fruits unto God and to the 
Lamb. | 

Perhaps we shall find no better plan 
of detailed and systematic setting apart 
than the New Testament one: ‘‘Upon the 
first day of the week let every one of 
you lay by bim in store as God has pros- 
pered him.’’ The very act of fulfilling 
literally the apostolic command seems to 
bring a blessing with it, as all simple 
obedience does. I wish dear friends, 
you would try it! You will find it an 
immense help in making the most of 
your little charities. The regular inflow 
will guide the outflow, and insure your 
always having something for -any sudden 
call for your Master’s poor or your Mas- 
ter’s cause. Do not say you are “‘afraid 
you could not keep it.’”” What has con- 
secrated life to do with being afraid?’’ 
Some of us could tell of such sweet and 
singular lessons or letters of love on our 
memories. Of course, there will be trials 
of our faith in this, as well as in every- 
thing else. But every trial of our faith 
is but a trial of bis faithfulness, and is 
‘much more precious than gold, which 
perisbeth.” 

‘*What about self-denial?” some read- 
er will say. Consecration does not su- 
persede this, but transfigures it. Liter- 
ally, a consecrated life is and must be a 
devial of self. But all the effort and 
pain of it is changed into very delight. 
We love our Master; we know, surely 
and absolutely, that he is listening and 
watching our every word and way, and 
that he has called us to the privilege of 
walking ‘‘worthy of the Lord unto all 
pleasing.”- And in so far as this is a 
reality to us, the identical things which 
are still self-denial in one sense, become 
actual self delight in another. It may 
be self-denial to us to turn away from 
something within reach of our purse 
which it would be very convenient or 
pleasant to possess. But if the Master 
lifted the veil, and revealed hiniself 
standing at our side, and let us hear his 
audible voice asking us to reserve the 
price of it for his treasury, should we 
not be utterly ashamed to think of it? 
or rather, should we, for one instant, 
think about self or self-denial at all? 
Would it not be an unimaginable joy to 
do what he asked us to do with that 
money? But as long as his own un- 
changeable promise stands written in his 
word for us, ‘‘Lo, I am with you al- 
way,” we may be sure that he is 
with us and that his eye is as cer- 
tainly on our opened or half-opened purse 
as it was on the treasury when he sat 
over against it and saw the two mites 
cast in. So let us do our shopping ‘‘as 
seeing him who is invisible.” 

It is important to remember that there 
is no such thing as much or little in God’s 
sight, except as relatively to our means 
and willingness. ‘‘For if there be firat 
a willing mind, it is accepted according 
to what a man hath, and not according 
to that he bath not.” He knows what 
we have not, as well as what we have. 
He knows all about the low wages in one 
sphere, and the small allowance, or the 
fixed income with rising prices in another. 
And it is not a question of paying to God 
what can be screwed out of these, but 
of giving him all, and then holding all at 
his disposal, and taking his orders about 
the disposal of all. 

But I do not see at all how self-indal- 
gence and needless extravagance can pos- 
sibly co-exist with true consecration. If 
we really never do go without anything 
for the Lord’s sake, but, just because he 
has graciously given us means, always 
supply for ourselves not only every need 
but ‘‘every notion,’ I think it is high 
time we looked into the matter before 
God. Why should only those who have 
limited means have the privilege of offer- 
ing to the Lord that which has really 
cost them something to offer? Observe, 
it is not merely going without something 
we would like to have or do, but going 
without it for Jesus’ sake. Not, “I 
will go without it, because, after all, I 
can’t very well afford it”; or ‘‘because I 
really ought to subscribe to so and 80”; 
or ‘*because I daresay I shall be glad I 
have not spent the money’’; but, ‘‘I will 
do without it, because.I do want to do a 
little more for him who so loves me—just 


that much more than I could if I did this 


other thing.’” I fancy this more often 
the language of those who have to cut 
and contrive than of those who are able 
to give liberally without any cutting and 
contriving atall. The very abundance 
of God’s good gifts too often hinders 
from the privilege and delight of really 
doing without something superfluous or 
comfortable or usual, that they may give 
just that mach more to their Lord. What 
pity! 

The following quotation may (I hope 
it will) touch some conscience: ‘A gen- 
tleman once told us that bis wine bill 
was £100 a year—more than enough to 
keep a Scripture reader always at work 
in some populous district. And it is one 
of the countless advantages of total ab- 
stinence that it at once sets free a certain 
amount of money for such work. Smok- 
ing, too, is a habit not only injurious to 
the health in a vast majority of cases, 
and, to our mind, very unbecoming in a 
‘temple of the Holy Ghost,’ but also one 
which equanders money which might be 
used for the Lord. Expenses in dress 
might in most people be curtailed; 
expensive tastes denied; and simplicity 


the followers of him who had not where 
to lay his head.” 

And again: ‘‘The self-indulgence of 
wealthy Christians, who might largely 
support the Lord’s work with what they 
lavish upon their bouses, their tables, or 
their personal expenditure, is very sad 
to see.” 

Here the question of jewelry seema to 
come in. Perhaps it waa an instance of 
the gradual showing of the details of con- 
secration, before illustrated, but I will 
confess that when I wrote, ‘‘Take my 
silver and gold,’’ it never dawned on me 
that anything was included beyond the 
coin of the realm! But the Lord ‘‘leads 
softly,’’ and a good many of us have 
been shown some capital bits of unen- 
‘closed but easily enclosable ground, 
which have yielded ‘‘pleasant fruit.” 
Yes, very pleasant fruit! It is wonder- 
fully nice to ligat upon something that 
we really never thought of as a possible 
gift to our Lord, and just to give it, 
straight away, to him. I do not press 
the matter, but I do ask my lady friends 
to give it fair and candid and prayerful 
consideration. Which do you really care 
most about—a ring on your finger, or a 
star in the Redeemer’s kingdom, shining 
for ever and ever? That is what it comes 
to, and there I leave it. 

On the other hand, it is very possible 
to be fairly faithful in much, and yet un- 
faithful in that which is least. We may 
have thought about our gold and silver, 
and yet have been altogether thought- 
less about our rubbish. Some have a 
habit of hoarding away old garments, 
‘*pieces,” remnants and odds and ends 
generally, under the idea that they ‘‘will 
come in useful some day!’’ very likely 
setting it up as a kind of mild virtue, 
backed by that noxious old saying, 
‘Keep it by you seven years, and you'll 
find a use for it.”’ And so the shabby 
things get shabbier, and the moth and 
rust doth corrupt, and the drawers and 
places get choked and crowded; and 
meanwhile all this that is sheer rubbish 
to you might be made useful at once, to 
a degeee beyond what you would guess, 
to some poor person. 

_ It would be a nice variety for the clev- 
er fingers of a lady’s maid to be set to 
work to do up old things, or some tidy 
woman may be found in almost every lo- 
cality who knows how to contrive chil- 
dren’s things out of what seems to you 
only fit for the rag-bag, either for her 
own little ones or those of her neighbors. 

My sister trimmed seventy or eighty 
hats every epring for several years with 
the contents of friends’ rubbish drawers, 
thus relieving dozens of poor mothers 
who liked their children to ‘‘go tidy on 
Sunday,” and also keeping down finery 
in her Sunday-school. Those who liter- 
ally fulfilled ber request for ‘‘rubbieh” 
used to marvel at the results. 

Little scrape of carpet, torn old car- 
tains, faded blinds, and all such gear, go 
a wonderfully long way towards making 
poor cottagers and old or sick people 
comfortable. I never saw anything in 
this ‘‘rubbish” line yet that could not be 
turued to good account somehow, with 
a little considering of the poor and their 
discomforts. 

I wish my lady reader would just 
leave this paper now, and go straight up- 
stairs and have a good rummage at once, 
and see what can be thus cleared out. 

If she does not know the right recip- 
ients at firet hand, let her eend it off to 
the nearest worker among the poor, and 
see how gratefully it will. be received! 
For it is a great trial to them not to be 
able to supply the needs they see. Such 
supplies are far more useful than treble 
their small money value. 

Just a word of earnest pleading for 
needs, closely veiled, but very sore, 
which might be wonderfully lightened if 
this wardrobe over-hauling were system- 
atic and faithful. There are hundreds 
of poor families to whom a few old gar- 
ments or any household oddments are a 
great charity. 

There is no bondage in consecration. 
The two things are opposites and cannot 
co-exist, much less mingle. We should 
suspect our consecration, and come afresh 
to our great Oouncellor about it, direct- 
ly we have any sense of bondage. As 
long as we have an acknowledged feel- 
ing of fidget about our account-book, and 
a smothered wondering what and how 
much we ‘‘oughi”’ to give, and a hushed- 
up wishing the thing bad not been put 
quite so strongly before us, depend up- 
on it we have not said unreservedly, 
‘*Take my silver and my gold.”’ And 
how can the Lord keep what he has not 
been sincerely asked to take? 

Ah! if we stood at the foot of the 
cross, and watched the tremulous pay- 
ment of our redemption with the precious 
blood of Christ—if we had seen that aw- 
ful price told out, drop by drop, from 
his own dear patient brow and toro hands 
and feet, till it was all paid, and the cen- 


in all habits of life should be a mark of |: 


ready to say, ‘‘ Not a mile will 1 with- 
hold!” 


‘¢ Shall I hold them back— my jewels? 

Time has traveled many a day 

Since I laid them by forever, 
Safely locking them away; 

And I thought them yielded wholly, 
When I dared no longer wear 

Gems contrasting, oh, so sadly! 
With the adorning I would bear. 


‘‘ Shall I keep them still—my jewels? 

Shall I, can I, yet behold 

From that living, loving Saviour 
Aught of silver or of gold? | 

Gold so needed, that His gospel 
May resound from sea to sea; 

Can I know Christ’s service lacketh, 
Yet forget his ‘unto Me’? 


‘* No; I lay them down—my jewels — 
Truly on the altar now. 
Stay! I see a vision passing 
Of a gem-encircled brow—- 
Heavenly treasure worn by Jesus, 
Souls won by my gift outpoure d; 
Freely, gladly, I will offer 
Jewels thus to crown my Lord!” 


—Entire Consecratiun. 


BACON. 


E HAVE SOME CHOICE FAT HEAVY 
at 7c @ tb. or 6c in 500-Ib lots lighter qual- 
ity at 8, 10, 12 cents; all grades warranted. 


HAMS. 


A fair grade, just now 10c; and prime, sugar- 
cured that are hard to beat, 12%c. Celebrated 
‘‘Our Taste’’ Hams, very cheap too, now. 


BUTTER 


Is wonderfully cheap now. The very finest. 


Dairies 40c, real choice 35c, quite good 30c, and 
fair quality 25c # roll of 2 Ibs. Send for a 12 
or 25 roll box to try. It will keep any length 
of time in pickle. 


BEANS. 


If you have them to sell you know how low | 


they are. Some good pink beansatic # Ib by 
the Sack of 65 Ibs, and the very best in town of 
any 5 or 6 kindsat1l%c to2c #ib. We always 
have good new beans. 


Canned Fruit. 


We never offer ‘‘Swells,’’ Soaks or Done-overs; 
they are not fit to use; people buy them because 
they are cheap and don’t kill them right away. 
We will not offer what we would not use in our 
family. Just now we have asrorted cases that 
will please anybody at the low price of $1.50 @ 
dozen for table fruit; peaches, apricots, gooseber- 
ries, cherries, grapes, .currants, blackberries, 
pear-butter, and jams of all kinds at same price, 
or even $1.25 # doz. by the case of 2 doz. The 
most reliable and best known packs on the 
Coast at $2 # dozen, assorted. 


Canned Meats. 


Beef never was as Jow, other meats too; and 
fish of all kinds are cheaper this year. We have 
a great variety and carry a large stock. 


POTATOES 


Vary from week to week, but we carry in stock 
and furnish all kinds from %c tole # tb;. we 
will give special quotations by mail or tele- 
graph any time for large lots. 


DRY FRUIT. 


We are terribly overstocked—are selling best 


dry peaches at 6c, and some good ones at 5c, 
choice peeled 10c; apples at 1c, 2c, 8c, 4c, and 
5c for the best new Alden, white as milk; apri- 
cots, 7c to 8c; nectarines, 6c to 7c; pears, 3c 
to 7c; plums, unpitted, 2c to 4c; prunes, 5c to 
7c; raisins 5c to 10c, as to quality and quan- 
tity —as low as any wholesale house can buy in 
car-load lots. Dry fruit will be higher. 


A WHOLE PAGE 


Of this paper would not be enough to mention 
all the good bargains we now offer. 

We hope you will give us at least a part of 
your t:ade this year—we desire it for various 
reasons. Send now for our full price list; it 
will be sent free. Address 


SMITH’S 


CASH STORE, 
(15 & 117 


Clay St., San Francisco. 


COAL! 


DELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, 


180 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


n her own 

old firm. References required. Permanent j ition 
and good salary. GAY & BROS., 14 Barclay St., N.Y, 


AGENTS with email cai ital, We have something 


tral word of eternity was uttered, “i is | 


,no risk, special 30 
offer, write Co, Canal at., 


finished!” should we not have been ' 


Notable and Significant Items from the Forty-first Annual Report of the 


NEW YORK LIFE INS’CE CO. 


policy-holders of nearly eight million dollars. 


their cost. 


dollars. 


BUSINESS OF 1885. 
Received in premiums...... .... $12,722,193 03 


Received in interest............ 3,399,069 71. 
Total Income....... .. $16,121,172 74 
Paid death claims.............. $2,999,109 64 
Paid endowments.............. 741,764 47 
Paid annuities, dividends and for 
policies purchased......... 8,940,999 64 


Total paid policy-holders... $7,681,873 75 


New policies issued............. 18,566 
New insurance written......... $68,521,452 00 


A total income of over sixteen million one hundred thousand dollars, and payments to 


nterest income over three million dollars, being about five and one-half per cent. on aver- 
age net assets, and nearly four hundred thousand dollars in excess of losses by death. 
Market value of securities, over three million three hundred thousand dollars in excess of 


.  MLiabilities, both actual and contingent, provided for, and a Divisible Surplus by the Com- 
a standard of over seven million dollars; Surplus by the State standard, over thirteen mill- 
on 


An increase of nearly two million dollars in income, over three millions in surplus, over 
seven millions in assets, and over thirty millions of insurance in force, during 1885. 


SUMMARY OF REPORT. 


' CONDITION JAN. 1, 1886. 


PROGRESS IN 1885. 


Excess of interest over death losses $ 399,960 07 
Increase in income........... ... 1,880,697 35 
Increase in surplus, State stand’rd 3,313,707 48 


Fund. 


Cash Assets.............. $66,864,321 32 
*Divisible Surplus, Co.’s | 
a's cath $7,064,473 13 
tTontine se ee 8,123,742 77 
Total Surplus........ $10,188,215 90 
Surplus by State Standard. $13,225,058 94 
Policies in force............. 86,418 
Insurance in force........... $259,674,500 00 
Increase in assets............... $ 7,580,567 75 
Increase in insurance written... 7,086,902 00 


Increase in insurance in force... 30,291,914 00 


*Exclusive of the amount specially reserved as a contingent liability to Tontine Dividend 
tOver and above a four-per-cent. reserve on existing policies of that class. 


The Seven Advantages of the New York Life Insurance Company’s Non-forfeiting 
- Tontine Limited-Endowment Policy. 


FIRST ADVANTAGE ~—Insurance for a definite amount, or for an amount increasing with each 


premium paid, as desired. 


either ten, fifteen or twenty years. 


SECOND ADVANTAGE--A Definite Cash Endowment, and a Tontine Dividend, to Policies in 
force at the end of Endowment and Tontine periods, which periods correspond, and may be 


THIRD ADVANTAGE—Insurance for the full amount of the Policy, extended for as long a time 
as the value of the Policy will carry it, with the Endowment period, in case of discontinu- 
ance of payment of premiums after three years. 


FOURTH ADVANTAGE--A grace of one month in payment of premiums, during which time 


the policy-holder’s security is unimpaired. 


travel. 


required proofs of death. 


FIFTH ADVANTAGE--Three valuable options, including cash value, to policy-holders who 
survive their Tontine and Endowment periods, and keep their policies in force. 

SIXTH ADVANTAGE—Practical freedom of action with respect to occupation, residence and 

SEVENTH ADVANTAGE-—The payment of death claims immediately upon the approval of the 


Do not insure until you have seen full particulars of this policy. Do not fail to write the 


nearest Agent, or Home office, for such particulars, aT ONOE. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 346 and 348 Broadway 
New York City. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 


ARCHIBALD H. WELOH, Second V. Pres. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary. 

D. O’DELL, Supt. of Agencies. 

A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 


ALEX. G. HAWES, Manager for Pacific Coast, 


F. E. THAYER, Associate Manager. 
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CONSUMERS VEHICLES: 


We would like the attention of every one 


wanting to purchase a vehicle long enough 


to convince them we can do them good. In 


most kinds of goods 


cheapest.” 


different grades are 


sold, and the rule is ‘that the best is the 
This is pre-eminently true re- 


specting Carriages, Buggies and Wagons. 
It has been thoroughly demonstrated that 


vehicles of STUDEBAKER BROTHERS’ 
make are the BEST, therefore CHEAPEST. 
The climate of California, and the topogra- 


phy and soils of this country, are such that 
the Best is required, and the greatest variety 


a necessity. All these requirements are met 


in the STUDEBAKER VEHICLES. 


The Pacific Coast Branch of Studebaker 
Brothers is located at Nos. 201 & 203 Mar- 
ket St., San Francisco, Cal., where the great- 
est variety of vehicles may be found. Call 


and see them, or send for an Illustrated 
Catalogue and Price List. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


By a thorough knowledge of the natural 
laws which govern the operations of digestion 
and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. 
Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately flavored beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judici- 
ous use of such articles of diet that a constitu- 
tion may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating 
around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft 

keeping ourselves well fortified with pure 
blood and a properly nourished frame.’’—| Oiv- 
vil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold onlyin half-pound tins by Grocers, la- 
belled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO. Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


CLAY STREET, 


o” Humbug. Ne Tricks. A full 
List of Prices sent free on application. 


CASH 


DR. LORYEA’S 


BATHS. 


THE MOST IMPROVED AND THE FINEST 


TURKISH, 
RUSSIAN, 
ELECTRIC and 
MEDICATED 


BATHS! 


IN THIS OITY. 


OS” Open day and night. — 
Single Baths $1.00; 12 Tickets for $10.00. 


218 POST ST., 


Bet. Dupont & Stockton Sts., San Francisco. 
BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - Francisco, Oal. 
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THE PacIFIc: SAN FRANCISCO, CaL, 


[ WEDNESDAY, APRIL 14, 1886. 


SAN FRANCISC®. CaL. 


News Items. 


Sweden has over 4,000 miles of rail- 


way, of which more than balf belong to | 


private companies, the rest to the State. 


Mra. Sarah Drew of Halifax, Mass., 
who on March 1st passed the 101st anni- 
versary of her birth, has recently cut her 
third set of upper teeth. 


The superior cable service of the Asso- 
ciated Press of Gladstone’s speech was 
thé most rapid and thorough work ever 
done for American newspapers. 


Of fifty-three deaths reported in the 
Religious Herald of Hartford, Conn., 
last January, of persons over 70 years of 
age, the average was a fraction over 81 
years. 

Mrs. Anandebai Joshee, the East In- 
dian lady who came to Philadelphia to 
study medicine at the Woman’s Medical 
College, graduated a few days ago with 
high honors. 


In restoring the church at Stratford-on- 
Avon, where Shakespeare was buried, 
frescos made before the time of the Refor- 
mation were discovered on the walls by 
the workmen. 


A large colony of skilled English 
workmen are preparing to emigrate this 
spring, and want to buy 1,000 acres of 
land near come large manufacturing city 
in the United States. 


It is said that an indictment for bribery 
was hanging over George Q. Cannon’s 
head when he skipped out. This may 
have increased his hurry to get beyond 
the arm of the law. 


The funeral services over the late Will- 
iam E. Forster took place in Westmin- 
ster Abbey last Friday week. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gladstone and Earls Spencer and 
Rosebery were present. 


As an item for the strikers in making 
up their balance-sheet the Michigan 
Bureau of Labor states that over $385,- 
000 was lost in wages alone in the late 
Saginaw Valley strike. 


Two of the City Mission Halls propos- 
ed as a memorial to the late Earl of 
Shaftesbury in the poorgr districts of 
London are already in preparation, and 
one other bas lately been dedicated. 


Each of the classes of Andover Theolo- 
gical Seminary has a member represent- 
ing the churches of the American Board 
in Turkey, besides three others, mission- 
aries’ sons from Madura and Ceylon. 


About fifty German ministers of Cin- 
cinnati protest against the anti-Sabbath 
agitation of the German infidel Turners, 
and declare that they are in favor of the 


Sunday rest and in harmony with the law 


of Ohio. 


In interviews with James Mooney, ex- 
President. of the Irish National League of 
America, Rev Father Cronin, one of the 
leaders of the League, and other promi- 
nent Irish-Americans in Buffalo, they all 
cordially endorse Gladstone’s new [rish 
policy. | 

Alfred H. Schmuke, of Boston, has 
been held to await the action of a Grand 
Jury on a charge of aiding and abetting 
Gustave Desmeldt in committing suicide. 
He failed to prevent him from purchasing 
poison when he knew for what he iotend- 
ed to use it. 


The tsan Francisco Fruit and Flower 
Mission. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING AND ELECTION OF 
OFFICERS. 


The semi-annual meeting of the San 
Francisco Fruit and Flower Mission was 
held at its rooms, April 7th. The meet- 
ing was Called to order by the President, 
Miss Effie Johnson, and the Minutes of 
the last meeting were read and approv- 
ed. The Secretary’s report for the past 
six months was then read. It stated the 
Violet Committee had gathered violets 
from Mrs. Bixler’s and Mrs. Pixley’s 
gardens, and that flowers had been re- 
ceived from many city gardens, as well 
as both cultivated and wild flowers 
from the country. The Mission has dis- 
tributed a great many groceries, and af- 
forded medical relief, which has been 
kindly given free by Drs. McNutt, 
Douglas and Bucknall. 

Cast-off clothing, fruit, flowers and pa- 
pers had been distributed to the City 
and County Hospital, as well as to pri- 
vate individuals. The Mission had 
found the Alameda Flower Mission a 
very valuable auxiliary. The Visiting 
Committee's report was read, and men- 
tioned several interesting cases, The 
Treasurer's report stated that the receipts, 
including the old balance, had been 
$2,291.26, and disbursements $1,908.75, 
leaving a balance of $382 51. The res- 
ignation of Miss Kate B. Elliott as Cor- 
responding Secretary was accepted, and 
Miss E. D. Keith was appointed in her 
place. The officers for the ensuing term 

are: Honorary President, Miss Mary 
Bates; President, Miss Effie Johnsou; 
Vice-President, Miss Lucy Morae; Re- 
cording Secretary, Mies Ella Howe; 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Eliza 
Keith; Treasurer, Miss Mary Eldridge; 
Trustees—John I. Sabin, J. G. East- 
land, Dr. G. H. Powers, Theo D. 
Smith, M. H. Hecht, H. P. Livermore, 
Mary D. Bates, Effie Jobnson, Ella 
Howe, Lucy Morse, Mary Eldridge. 


Sabbath-School Lesson for April 25th. 
John iii: 1-18. 


BY REV. ©. W. HILL. 


_ JESUS AND NICODEMUS. 


Golden Text —‘*Ye must be born 
again.’’ (John iii: 7.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


The place jg Jerusalem, in the guest- 
chamber of a friend. The time is five or 
six weeks after the miracle of Vana. The 
intervening events have made Jesus the 
center of attraction, Immediately after 
the wedding scene he visited Capernaum. 
The visit was shortened because the 
Jews’ Passover was at hand, and Jesus 
went to Jerusalem to attend that solemn 
feast. In the presence of the multitude 
he again ‘‘manifested forth his glory.” 
(Josephus eays that at the Passover, A.D, 
65, there were three million Jews in at- 
tendance.) He performed his first re- 
corded act of authority in driving out of 
the temple the dove-venders, money- 
changers and cattle-dealers, who retired 
not so much before the lash as before the 
moral power of the man who held the 
lash. The comment made by the evan- 
gelist is his announcement of its effect 
upon the minds of the disciples. As in 
the previous lesson, he does not state the 
effect of the miracle upon the crowd of 
guests, or the host, or the bridal pair, 
but solely upon éhe disciples, in the words 
**And his disciples believed on him’’; eo 
now, his only remark is that “this disci- 
ples remembered what was written, ‘The 
zeal of thy house hath eaten me up.’’’ 
It is another of the chain of evidences 
that his main design is to record the 
growth of the disciples’ faith. In conse- 
quence of the scene described, and other 
acts of power and words of wisdom, Je- 
sus has commanded the attention of the 
multitude, and not a few are disposed to 
join him. The minds of the most thought- 
ful of the Pharisees are also arrested. 
One of their number, a senator of the 
Sanhedrim, is the subject of the lesson 
for to-day. 


THE LESSON, 


The fact that Nicodemus ‘‘came to 
Jesus by night” has occasioned much 
speculation as to the reason why he did 
not come by day. The general assump- 
tion is that it was through fear of the 
Jews. But'since the evangelist does not 
say that, and Jesus does not reprove the 
visitor, and there is nothing in his _his- 
tory to justify such an imputation on his 
moral courage, and it is always wrong to 
assign a bad motive when a good one 
may be admissible, we have reason to 
take a more charitable view of those too 
mucb questioned words and assign them 
to his prudence, superior judgment, 
pressure of business, or the advantages 
of the quiet, uninterrupted hour of night, 
the true time for protracted conversation 
in which his soul’s deepest questionings, 
might be answered. Nor shall we re- 
gret this charitable judgment when he 
shall appear later, near the close of Jesus’ 
ministry, as the man who dares confront 
an upjust council with the words: ‘‘ Doth 
our law judge apy man before it hear 
him?” (Chap. vii: 50); and when again, 
after the crucifixion, he ‘‘brings a mix- 
ture of myrrh and aloes, about a hundred 
pound weight,’’ to embalm the body of 
the Redeemer. In each case, John r¢ minds 
us that this is he ‘‘which at first came 
to Jesus by night,’’ giving evidence that 
he was not faint-hearted, and also evinc- 
ing that the faith awakened at the first 
interview was maintained to the last. 

Nicodemus addressed Christ with title 
of **Rabbi,” recognizing bim thus as a 
true teacher, and he averred his confi- 
dence in his divine commisesion, but asks 
no question. Jesus, knowing the deep 
questionings of his soul, announced the 
great underlying and vital truth which 
Nicodemus needed most to know: ‘‘Ex- 
cept a man be born again he cannot see 
the kingdom of God.” Nicodemus’ re- 
ply indicated how far be was from any 
true conception of Christ’s spiritual king- 
dom. He could think of nothing beyond 
a physical birth. Our Lord patiently 
oul lucidly sets him right with the words: 
‘*That which is born of the flesh is flesh; 
and that which is born of the spirit is 
spirit.” Spiritual life is begotten only by 
the Spirit of God. ‘*Marvel not,”’ he adds 
‘that I say unto thee, Ye must be born 
again.” It is asif he said: ‘‘Eminent 
as you are in learning and influence, your 
attainments are in the wrong line; you 
lack spiritual life. You must be born 
anew, and begin at the beginning. A 
new force must be developed in you by 
which your nature shall be renewed.” 
This force is of itself imperceptible, but 
its effect is clearly discerned, like that of 
the wind, which cannot be seen, although 
its influence is felt and its sound and re- 
sults are distinctly recognized. They 
who are the subjects of the Spirit’s influ- 
ence are sapremely conscious of the re- 
sults. Though they cannot perceive his 
operating, they can sensibly perceive the 
effects of his operations. In another 
place John teaches us to reason from ef- 
fect to cause. As when we hear the 
sound we know the wind is blowing, so 
when we perceive the results—the fruits 
of the Sviriti—we know that we are our- 
selves born of the Spirit. ‘‘ We know,” he 
says, ‘‘that we have passed from death 
unto life because we love the brethren.” 
‘‘Love is of God, and he that loveth is 
bora of God.’’ The operation of the 
Spirit is known by its effects. 

Light begins to dawn upon the inquir- 
ers mind. Yet that mind had been so 
long under the influence of the externals 


The San Francisco Fruit and Flower | of religion, so prone to conceive all divine 


Mission is a society carried on by young 
ladies of this city, who take fruit and 
flowers to the sick in the hospitals, and 
the sick poor at their homes, every 
Thursday. They have issued circulars 
appealing for flowers, clothing, fruit, 
papers and grocerier, which will be trans- 
ported free by the express companies if 
the packages bear the Miesion’s name 
and address. -Parcels should be sent so 
as toreach the Mission’s rooms, 713 
Mission street, by Thursday morning. 


things in an outward eense, that he mar- 
veled and exclaimed, ‘‘How can these 
things be?” Jesus seizes upon that ex- 
clamation to convince him of his utter 
want of insight into the realm of spiritual 
things. 

He next proceeds to make a statement 
still more marvelous, because utterly op- 
posed to the general conception of the 
Jewish scribes. That statement is that 
the world is to be saved through his sac- 


rifice and suffering. The Jews expect- 


ed the coming Messiah to wear a crown 
of earthly splendor. The truth, as Jesus 
states it, is precisely the opposite. This 


| truth was, of all others, ‘‘the stumbling- 


block of the Jews.’’ He clothes it in a 
figure well known to thé Pharisees. ‘*The 
brazen serpent,” says Neander, ‘‘may 
have appeared to the fathers a paradoxi- 
cal cure for a serpent’s bite; and such a 
paradox is the salvation of the world 
. through a suffering Messiah. The very 
strangeness of the comparison must have 
stimulated the mind of Nicodemus.” 
m4 aminent author from whom I have 


jast quoted is of the opinion that the 
words of Christ end with verse 15, and 
the verses 16-18 are a commentary add- 
ed by the evangelist, from the fulness of 
his heart and experience. ‘‘Nicodemus 
had the goad in bis mind enough to wake 
bim out of his spiritual slumber and urge 
him to deeper thought upon the truth. 
In the nature of the case, therefore, Je- 
sus would not be likely to add anything 
further. The marks of change in the 
speaker seem very evident. Verse 16 
takes up and repeats Christ’s closing 
words in verse 15 and explains them.’’ 

That verse, so remarkable for its con- 
cise, comprehensive and touching state- 
ment of the great salvation, may justly 
occupy the limited space remaining. It 
shows the greatness of our salvation when 
measured : | 

1. By the source from which it pro- 
ceeds, which is none other than the in- 
finite love of God—‘‘for God so loved 
the world.” It emanated from God’s 
heart. He did not give his Son in order 
that be might love the world, but be- 
cause he loved it. This Jove was also of 
a peculiar kind. ‘‘God so loved the 
world.” His is not an infinite good na- 
ture that overlooks wrong, but a love of 
such a character that he gave his only 
begotten Son. 

2. It is a great salvation, if measured 
by the price that it cost—‘‘his only be- 
gotten Son”—the only being in the uni- 
‘verse who £0 partook of the divine na- 
ture as to be called ‘‘the only begotten 
of the Father.” There is nothing greater 
in the universe with which our salvation 
could have been purchased. 

3. It is great, if measured by the 
number which it will embrace—*‘‘who- 
soever believeth inhim.’’ In an exchange 
of prisoners an officer counts for a num- 
ber of soldiers. When God’s ‘‘only be- 
gotten Son”’ is in oue side of the scales, 
‘*whosoever believeth in him” may come 
in on the other. 

4. It is great in the magnitude of evil 
avoided— ‘might not perish.” 

5. It is great in the magnitude of the 
good obtained—‘‘have everlasting life.”’ 

‘‘ How shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation?” 


in 


Letter from Ohio. 


Marietta, O., April 1, 1886. 

Eprrors Paciric: Two deaths, that 
of Governor Irwin and of Dr. Eells, have 
recently turned the thoughts of Califor- 
nia and Ohio to each other. Jr. Eells 
had relatives and many warm friends 
here, and received a Doctorate from 
Marietta College. Governor Irwin grad- 
uated here in 1848, was tutor two years, 


and in 1876 was made Doctor of 
Laws by the college. Dr. An- 
drews fitly spoke of the death of 


each before the students. The inter- 
change of persons, thought and interest 
between the remote parts of our country 
is one assurance of our growth and per- 
petuity. Here, on the Ohio, at the 
mouth of the Muskingum, citizens of the 
United States made their first settlement 
in this so-called great Northwest Terri- 
tory, April 7, 1788. Marietta cherishes 
the memory of its New England ances- 
tors. Here lives the grandson of Manas- 
seh Cutler, who was pre-eminent, it is 
believed, in securing the passage of that 
great ‘‘Ordinance of ’87’’ which gave 
liberty to the territory northwest of the 
Ohio, and which established the policy 
of setting apart the sixteenth section of 
the public domain for common schools, 
and an appropriate amount for a univer- 
sity, in each of the newer States. This 
ordinance, which Webster declared was 
of the nature of a Constitutional compact, 
is a bond of interest tending to perpetu- 
ate union between the newer and older 
States, and so between Obio and Califor- 
nia. Interest in the event specially turns 
thoughts to Marietta, and historical soci- 
eties are moving to celebrate the centen- 
nial anniversary of the first settlement 
here on the 7th of April, 1888. The 
teachers of Ohio, in order to convey to 
the children a correct idea of the event, 
are preparing to devote that day to re- 
calling incidents connected with it, and 
repeating prose and poetical selections 
touching it. A great body of eminent 
educators of the country look upon the 
Senate bill recently passed in aid of edu- 
cation as much like the ‘‘Ordinance of 
’87” in its bearings and consequences. 
Yet, singularly enough, the opposition to 
its passage, however limited, is extreme- 
ly bitter. This bitterness having pos- 
sessed the Committee of Education in 
the House, that body, by a vote of 138 
to 113, referred a copy of the Blair bill 
to another committee, where it is believ- 
ed it will be reasonably considered. A 
number of churches in this neighborhood 
have recently been greatly blessed. Mr. 
Haskell’s church in Harmar received 
forty on profession of faith. A Presby- 
terian church in a village near received 
sixty at a single communion. E. 


The first action brought under the 
Pennsylvania law of 1885 prohibititing 
liquor-dealers to sell to habitual drunk- 
ards whose friends remonstrate against 
it, was that of a wife agdinst a saloen- 
keeper in Allegheny City, who was fined 
$500, the full amount granted by the 
law. 


Silver City has been selected by an 
Eastern company as the place for setting 
ap a dressed-beef establishment, where 
catile raised in Arizona and New Mexico 


most inexpensive method. 


Hublishers’ Bepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 


Payment for Tae Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a regis- 
tered letter to Tue Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their are ordered to 
be discontinued, 


Tue Paciric will be sent free for oné year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75, 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50‘a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 


in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work................ 3.00 6.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s Weekly.................. 4.00 6.75 

Magazine............... 4.00 6.50 

oe Bazar...... 4.00 6.50 
Scientific American............. 8.20 6.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6.00 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review.......... . 5.00 6.30 
Congregationalist............ .... 3.00 5.15 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


SUMMER BOARD 


At a fruit and dairy farm, five miles from the 
town of Watsonville, on the line of the Santa 
Cruz Railroad, and near the beach. Parties 
without children preferred. Terms moder- 
ate. Ample accommodations for teams. For 
further particulars, address, 
T. CowLgs, 
Watsonville, Cal. 


PACIFIC BANK. 


Nothing redounds more to the glory of a 
city than the strength of her moneyed insti- 
tutions. Among the institutions of this kind, 
of which San Francisco may well be proud, 
none are more deserving of confidence and 
patronage than the Pacific Bank, whose last 
semi-annual statement shows that it closes a 
year of great business depression with large 
profits and strengthened resources, 


‘‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. | tf 


Now is the time to replenish your home 
with new and beautiful furniture, as the Cal- 
ifornia Furniture Company are selling at 
greatly reduced prices, owing to a pressure 
of store-room. You would be surprised what 
you can get a bedroom set for. 


The Homiletic Review for April scores a 
good number. Professor E. ©, Smyth of 
Andover leads off with a discussion of **Pro- 
bation After Death,’’ from the standpoint of 
the ‘‘New Theology.’’ Dr. Howard Crosby 
replies to Dr. Herrick Johnson’s article in 
the December issue on ‘*Prohibition.’’ Dr. 
Dabney of Texas gives a characteristic pa- 
per on the ‘‘New Theology.’’ Professor 
Wright of the Bibliotheca Sacra discusses 
‘‘Modern Criticism in Its Relation to Chris- 
tianity’’; while Dr. Ormiston gives a third 
paper on ‘‘Insomnia.’’ The sermons are 
twelve in number, three full and nine in out- 
line. Dr. Koegel of Berlin, Dr. Hoge of 
Richmond, Dr. Cuyler, Bishop Nicholson, 
and others, are the authors of them. The 
‘‘Prayer-Meeting Service,’’ ‘*Homiletics,”’ 
‘‘Pastoral Theology’’ and the ‘Study Ta- 
ble,’’ by Drs. Sherwood, Hoppin, Wilkinson 
and Ludlow, are of usual interest. Pub- 
lished by Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey 
street, New York. $3 per year; 30 cents 
per single number. | 


Difficulty of breathing, a short, dry cough, 
a quick pulse and pain in the left side are 
symptoms of approaching consumption. 
Relieve the chest and cure the cough with 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar. This 
remedy is swift and certain, at any drug 
store, at 25c, 50c and $1. 

Gienn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover ki!lsCorns, Bunions,25c 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 2c. 


CaTARRH.—A new treatment has been dis- 
covered whereby a permanent cure of this 
hitherto incurable disease is absolutely effect- 
ed in from one to three applications, no mat- 
ter whether standing one year or forty years. 
This remedy is only applied once in twelve 
days, and does not interfere with business. 
Descriptive pamphlet sent free on receipt of 
stamp, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 301 King 
street West, Toronto, Canada. 


Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer is a 
certain remedy for removing dandruff, mak- 
ing the scalp white and clean, and restoring 
gray hair to its youthful color. It imparts a 
fine gloss and freshness to the hair, and is 
highly recommended by physicians, clergy- 
men and scientists as a preparation accom- 
plishing wonderful results. 


It is quite a relief to the eye to see the 
new-fashioned bookcases, in all- the odd 
shapes.that are now placed on exhibition at 
the warerooms of the California Furniture 
Company, 220 to 226 Bush street. A fine 
improvement on the old style. 


Epitors Paciric: We will keep our adver- 
tisement running another month if one per- 
son sends an order during the month, and 


mentions your paper. 
Smirn’s Store, 115 Clay street. - 


themselves and us?] 


‘Where shall I buy a good hat?’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 
ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very Tea- 
sonable. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THz Pacrric. 


Bronchitis is cured by frequent small 


may be prepared for shipment by ra 


doses of Piso's Cure for Consumption. 


(Will our readers take notice, and help | 


the following publications, for the price named*| : 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 


DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 
IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 


BEHR BROS , Patent Cylinder Top. 
THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 
STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 


with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 


139 Post St., - 


For the relief and 
Hay F 


~~ 

SS 


: =< or Europe by 
Mention Tue Pactrtic. 


ever, Catarrh, Nervous, 
forthe ** Manual," an interesting book of 120 pages Four Colored, 
Plates, Address DR. PEIRO, Chicago Opera House, (Clark ane 


Nixon, D., 
gory R. Stiles, M. D., 
. B.--Our Oxygen is safely sent anywhere in the United States, Canada 


rate PEIRO has devoted 23 years to the 
speeial treatment of 
roat, Lung Diseases, founder of the Am. Oxygen Co., soatarrh, 
on of that wonderfui remedy ,used by Inhalation, so widely known as the 


OX YGEN treatment 


cure of ~oneumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
rostration, etc. nd stamp 


Sts. ,CHIGAGO, ILL. 


Nixon, Ed. Inter Ocean, Chica 
F. H. Tubbs, Esa., Manager W. U. Tel. Co., - Chicago. 
re. T. B. Carse, - - Chicago 
Chicago. 


rs. Netta C. Rood, 
- - NewYork. 


Easy 


Where to Buy 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coas 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


BROS.” : 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANCY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROCK 


Beautiful Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 


the New England Conservatory of Music. 


We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 


We can suit all purses and all tastes. 
We warrant every instrument, backing it 


Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 


San Francisco 


A Machine to do the Work of the Pen. 


much more neatly and legibly. It is so simple 
any one can write with it. 


gendered by the pen. 
manipulation aids the process of composition. 
fect press copies of its work can be made. 

out of order. 

nas, Cal., has just written on this. - He writea: 
‘*Money could not buy my Remington Type- 
Writer, if I could not replace it. 


mense relief to both my eyes and nerves, and 
I can compose on it better than when using the 


pen.” 


THE REMINGTON 


It does the work of two or three penmen, and 


It gives relief from all physical troubles en- 
It saves the eye and quickens the brain. Its 
It can write several copies at once; and per- 
It is strong and simple, and not liable to get 


Read what the Rev. Geo McCormick, of Sali- 
It is an im- 


ADDRESS 
G. . WICKSON & CO. 


o>" REMOVED to 38 California St., 8. F. 


| 


The Best Instruction Books. 
Richardson’s New Method for Pianoforte, 


tion book promise to be permanent. 
the field to itself, as the only first-class method, 
for its first few years, it has not suffered from 
the publication cf other and really good instruc- 
tore, but continues to sell very largely. 


ing been many times revised. 
repeatedly enlarged, and is used by a multitude 
of teachers in all parts of the country. Price 


Music: Carols, Anthems, Quartettes, &c.! 


($2.50.) continues to be a well approved and 
favorite method, and contains good instruc- 
tions, and much fine music. 
and smaller, but reliable methods are, JOH#N- 
ORGAN INSTRUCTION Book (1.50); 
Bellak’s Method for Organ ($1) and Winner’s 
Ideal Method for Cabinet Organ (75 cts.) 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, 


cure 
certain, It is easy, durable and by mail. 


The fame and sale of this celebrated instruc- 
Having 


It is the most correct book of its class, hav- 
Tt has also been 


Send for Ditson & Co’s large list of Easter 


Glark’s New Method for Reed Organ, 


Other, cheaper 


AEME, the new, brilliant and popular 
opera, mailed for $1.60 paper, or $2 cloth. 


post free, fur the retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithasthree 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
'\\ and is therefore far more econom- 
ical, costing less than one cent a 
N cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, 


\y and admirably adapted for inval- 
| ids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 
0 DAYS’ RIA L. 


TH 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad different from 
others, is cup shape, with Self. 
adjusting Ball in center, 

itself to all positions of the 
body while the ba! it in the cup 


tings light the er- 
and night, and a radical 


60 Fancy Pictures, and 25 ele- 
gant Cards in Gilt Edge, Silk 
, nge, Hidden Name, ke., 1 
é ames, ali for 10cts, ame 0 uthors, 
CO., Clintonville, Conn. 


R.H.M°Donald. 


Amateur Photo outfit, 


GEN coin money with our 


— PRESIDENT. — 


YF Coast. 

Capital 1000.000,00. 

Suplus 500,000.00. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Jan. Ist, 1886. 
Assets: 
Bank Premises, $150,000 00 
Other Real Estate, - - $5,556 27 
Land Asseciation, Gas and 
Bank Stocks, - - 90,502 18 


Loans and Discounts, - 2.4161 13 37 
Due from Banks, - - = 206,528 09 
Money on hand, 609,120 71 


508, 120 62 
Liabilities: 


Capital, pa Ups - - $1,000,000 00 
Surplus - = 500,000 
Undivided Profits, . - 7,414 78 
Due Depositors, - - 1,894,389 70 
Due Banks, - - -_ - 106,316 14 
$3,508, | 20 62 
We are pleased to announce that the past 
has been a prosperous one for the Paciric Bang. 
Besides Paying the usual 10 per cent. per 
annum dividend to shareholders it has added 
another $50,000 to the surplus fund, making Capital 
and Surplus over oneand a half million dollars, 


BRB. H. McDONALD, President. 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS, 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL, 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen Papers Constantly 
on Hand. 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic signing, Engraving 
—_ Illuminating of Monograms, Crests and 

8. 
Birthday Oards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 Montgomery Street, 
Opposite the Occidental. 


P-d31 


SEEDS! 
TREES and PLANTS, 


OLIVE CUTTINGS, Ripe Wood, $10 per 1,000, 
OLIVE TREES, Three to Six Feet, $30 per 100, 


25 Packets Vegetable Seeds 

By Mail for $1.00 
re for Catalogue and make your own selec- 
tions. 


R. J, TRUMBULL & CO, 
419 & 421 SANSOME ST., 8. F. 


0S"Mention this pacer. 


W. H. Triton. Jas. CARROLL 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, CAPS, 


TRUNKS, VALISES, ETC. 


873 MARKET STREET. 


Opposite Powell, : San Francisce 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery ! 


No. 523 KEARNY ST. 


Art or Work EXEcuTEeD 
In THE Best STYLE AND AT 
LowEst PRICES. 


03” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $8 
per dozen. 


MEYERS & CO. 


STOVES! varon. 
woop. RANGES. 
LAMPS 


HANGING, 
IRON, AGATE, TIN.| 


TABLE. 
863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel, 


| 
second-class matter. 
Werefer by permission toafewofourpatrons: 
|, plain, comp directions each treatme 
SG Murphy, 
| casi 
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